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News  of  Note 


Humanities  Montana 
names  Ken  Egan  as 
new  executive  director 

The  board  of 
Humanities  Montana 
recently  announced 
that  Ken  Egan, 

Ph.D.,  will  take  the 
position  of  executive 
director  Feb.  1,  2009. 

“During  this  time 
of  change  and  crisis, 
the  humanities  are 
more  important  than 
ever  in  helping  us  un¬ 
derstand  and  respond 
to  the  challenges 
we  face,”  Kathleen 
Ralph,  chair-elect 
of  Humanities  Montana  says.  “We  were  very 
pleased  at  the  response  to  our  nation-wide  search 
for  our  new  executive  director  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  Humanities  Montana  as  an  organization  that  so 
many  exceptional  candidates  applied. 

“Ken  Egan  is  very  well  qualified  to  lead  Hu¬ 
manities  Montana  at  this  time  with  his  deep  ties 
to  Montana,  strong  academic  qualifications,  and, 
most  importantly,  life-long  commitment  to  the 
humanities,"  she  adds. 

“It  is  an  honor  to  serve  the  people  of  my  home 
state,”  Egan  says.” 


See  Humanities  Montana  on  page  2 


Ceremony  honors  Circle 
of  American  Masters 

What:  Ceremony  for  honorees  in  the 
Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
the  Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 
Date  &  Time:  4:00-5:00  p.m.  Thursday, 
January  29,  2009 

Place:  Rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  Helena 
Honorees:  Jackie  Larson  Bread,  beadwork 
artist,  Great  Falls 

Edward  Caffrey,  bladesmith,  Great  Falls 
Richard  Charlson,  wood  artist,  Carter 
Al  Chandler  Goodstrike,  traditional  hide 
painter,  Hays 

Jessie  Clemans,  fingerweaver,  Poison 
Judy  Ericksen,  potter,  Great  Falls 
Sylvia  Johnson  Overby,  hardanger  embroi¬ 
derer,  Plentywood 

Mary  Lou  Big  Day,  traditional  Crow  doll 
artist,  Pryor 

Glenn  Goldthwait,  traditional  blacksmith, 
Sheridan 

George  Holt,  saddlemaker,  Dillon 
Elaine  Snyder,  buckskin  tailor,  Kalispell 

Profiles  of  the  four  new 
MCAM  honorees  appear 
on  page  9 


Artist  Innovation  Awards 

MAC  launches  new  awards  for  artists 


ByArlynn  Fishbaugh 
Executive  Director 

This  winter,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  (MAC)  will 
launch  a  brand  new  program  for  individual  artists  called 
Artist  Innovation  Awards.  The  awards  will  bring  recog¬ 
nition  and  honor  to  up  to  five  Montana  artists  per  year 
who  show: 

•  Extraordinary  innovation  in  their  work; 

•  Outstanding  originality  and  dedication  in  their  cre¬ 
ative  pursuits;  and 

•  A  marked  capacity  for  self-direction 

Award  amounts 

Awards  will  be  $3,000  apiece.  The  first  cycle  of 
awards  will  be  geared  to  visual  artists  and  designers 
(deadline  is  April  30).  Performing  and  Literary  Artists 

Creative  Capit&r- 

Top-notch  training  programs 

The  Montana  Arts  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Montana  World  Trade  Center,  is  bringing  Creative 
Capital’s  Professional  Development  Program,  a  nation¬ 
ally  acclaimed  artists’  training  workshop,  to  Montana, 
April  17-19.  This  workshop  is  designed  for  visual,  folk 
and  traditional  artists  and  fine  handcraft  artists. 

This  workshop,  which  will  be  held  in  Missoula,  is 
designed  to  assist  artists  in  developing  their  plans  for  es¬ 
tablishing  and  sustaining  their  creative  careers.  Program 
topics  will  include  marketing,  fundraising  and  planning. 

According  to  MAC  Executive  Director  Arni  Fish¬ 
baugh,  “This  workshop  is  considered  the  ‘creme  de  la 
chime’  of  artist  training  opportunities  in  the  country. 
Other  artist  organizations  and  state  arts  council  have 
sponsored  these  workshops  across  the  nation,  and  they 
always  are  considered  some  of  the  best  and  most  valu¬ 
able  ever  offered. 

“This  is  such  a  big  deal  that  we  are  able  to  host  Cre- 


will  be  awarded  in  the  next  cycle  the  following  year, 
with  a  winter  2010  deadline. 

Application  process  goes  green 

For  the  first  time,  MAC  will  institute  a  totally  elec¬ 
tronic  application  process.  All  applications  must  be 
submitted  online  with  digital  files.  High-speed  internet 
connections  are  necessary.  For  complete  guidelines 
and  application  information,  visit  the  MAC  website  at 
www.art.mt.gov  after  Feb.  15. 

Application  deadline:  April  30,  2009 

For  details,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  www.art.mt.gov 
or  email  Kristin  Han  Burgoyne  at  khan@mt.gov. 


See  Arni's  Addendum  on  page  2 


for  artists  comes  to  Montana 

ative  Capital  workshops  in  Montana.  I  have  seen  their 
workshops.  What  I  found  remarkable  is  that  you  could 
be  an  artist  of  any  discipline,  at  any  stage  of  your  career, 
and  come  out  of  this  experience  feeling  like  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  you !” 

Because  this  workshop  only  has  a  limited  number  of 
slots,  participants  will  be  selected  on  a  demonstrated 
commitment  to  the  business  of  art,  in  addition  to  their 
artwork. 

The  arts  council  is  heavily  subsidizing  these  work¬ 
shops  through  its  LINC  funding  and  in  partnership  with 
the  Montana  World  Trade  Center.  This  is  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  for  artists  to  get  this  caliber  of  help 
in  building  not  only  their  careers  but  their  lives  as  artists. 

Don’t  delay!  Visual,  folk  and  traditional  artists  and 
fine  handcraft  artists  interested  in  applying  should 
contact  Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
406-468-4078. 


"Butte,  America"  premieres  in  Butte 


Montana-based  Rattle¬ 
snake  Productions,  along 
with  Emmy-nominated 
director/Producer  Pamela 
Roberts  and  Butte  writer 
Edwin  Dobb  will  present  the 
world  premiere  of  “Butte, 

America,”  on  Saturday, 

Jan.  17,  at  Butte’s  Mother 
Lode  Theater.  An  extended 
2009  Montana  film  tour  will 
follow  (Missoula,  Kalispell, 

Great  Falls,  Livingston  and 
Billings  -  local  sponsors 
to  be  announced),  includ¬ 
ing  initial  screenings  at  the 
Emerson  Theater  in  Bozeman  (Feb.  6)  and  the  Myma 
Loy  Center  in  Helena  (two  showings  on  Feb.  21). 

“Butte,  America”  will  also  be  broadcast  on  nation¬ 
al  PBS,  and  on  Montana  Public  television  under  the 
sponsorship  of  KUSM/PBS  Montana,  in  fall  of  2009. 

Narrated  by  Dublin-born  Irish  actor  Gabriel 
Byrne,  “Butte,  America”  tells  the  epic  tale  of  Butte, 
once  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  the  copper  that 


Filmmakers  Erik  Daarstad  and  Pamela  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Rattlesnake  Productions  film  the  new 
documentary  “Butte,  America.” 


plumbed  and  electrified 
America  in  the  early  1900s. 
The  Industrial  Revolution 
collided  with  the  romance 
of  the  frontier  right  here 
-  on  Butte’s  “richest  hill  on 
earth.” 

Corporate  capitalism 
battled  organized  labor, 
and  human  appetite  laid 
waste  to  land  and  water, 
yielding  fortunes  for  a  few 
and  a  tragic  environmen¬ 
tal  legacy  for  the  people 
left  behind.  Those  people 
are  the  heart  of  the  film 
-  miners,  their  families  and  the  multiethnic  work¬ 
ing-class  neighborhoods  they  created  amidst  danger 
and  hardship.  Their  toughness,  vitality  and  solidarity 
are  expressed  through  their  own  personal  and  family 
stories. 


See  Butte,  America  on  page  9 
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Let  your 

lawmakers 

know! 

If  you  find 
this  newspaper 
valuable,  let  the 
governor  and 
your  legislators 
know!  You  can 
contact  them 
easily  through  the 
web. 

Send  com¬ 
ments  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  at  governor. 
mt.gov/contact/ 
commentform. 
asp  and  find 
your  legislators 
at  leg.mt.gov/ 
css/sessions/ 
60th/roster. 
asp?HouselD=0& 
SessionlD=91. 
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MAC  launches  Artist  Innovation  Awards 


(from  page  1) 

Genesis  of  Innovation  Awards 

In  2009  MAC  received  an  increase  its  fed¬ 
eral  funding  in  line  with  the  NEA  receiving  a 
20  percent  increase.  MAC  members  were  very 
thoughtful  about  weighing  the  priorities  of  the 
state  to  determine  how  that  money  should  be 
spent  in  the  face  of  enormous  demands.  The 
council  chose  to  allocate  $19,000  of  this  new 
funding  to  a  new  artist’s  program. 

MAC  Chairman  Jackie  Parsons  appointed  a 
working  group  of  council  members  to  develop 
a  plan  for  this  funding,  with  Rick  Newby  as 
chair  and  Tim  Holmes,  Tracy  Linder,  Ellen 
Omitz,  Jane  Waggoner  Deschner  and  Wilbur 
Wood  serving  as  members.  Over  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  developed  many  ideas  ranging  from 
designing  web  portals  for  Montana  artists  to 
restoring  the  Individual  Artist  Fellowship  pro¬ 
gram,  and  many  concepts  in  between. 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  MAC  council 
members  and  the  staff  all  felt  strongly  that 
whatever  program  was  developed,  it  should 
tie  definitively  to  the  agency’s  strategic  plan. 
Within  the  plan,  there  is  a  very  strong  platform 
on  the  importance  of  innovation,  and  the  role 
of  the  arts  in  producing  innovation. 

When  the  idea  sprang  up  about  creating  an 
Innovation  Award  program,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
room  lit  up  and  conversations  sparked  with 
life  -  we  all  knew  we  had  hit  upon  something 
that  would  not  only  value  and  celebrate  artists, 
but  make  sense  strategically  for  this  agency.  In 
addition,  it  is  legislatively  defensible. 


The  proposal  for  the  Innovation  Awards  was 
put  forth  to  the  full  council  in  October  and  it 
passed  unanimously.  This  was  a  monumental 
moment,  in  my  mind,  because  of  how  this  new 
program  bridges  needs  of  both  individual  art¬ 
ists  and  an  agency  that  has  to  be  accountable 
for  how  it  spends  all  of  its  public  funding.  So, 
we’re  all  just  thrilled! 

Legislative  Update 

The  governor’s  budget  for  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  in  the  upcoming  legislative  ses¬ 
sion  allows  for  an  increase  of  $13,200  in  arts 
education  grants  and  $40,000  one-time-only 
funding  for  converting  to  an  e-grants  system, 
of  which  $20,000  would  be  general  fund 
money. 

The  Cultural  Trust  grants  that  are  always 
carried  in  HB9  will  total  about  $800,000  for 
the  upcoming  biennium. 

The  agency  is  extremely  grateful  that  it  is 
not  experiencing  the  hellacious  deficit  situa¬ 
tions  of  other  state  arts  councils,  and  is  very 
appreciative  to  Gov.  Schweitzer  and  his  staff 
for  their  support.  Only  time  will  tell  how  it 
will  all  shake  out  by  the  end  of  April  when  the 
legislative  session  ends. 

MAC  has  received  strong  legislative  sup¬ 
port  in  recent  years,  and  hopes  the  work  done 
by  all  the  dedicated  arts  advocates  around  the 
state  will  pay  off  this  winter.  We  will  keep  you 
posted  on  how  things  progress. 


Humanities  Montana 

(from  page  1) 

“Humanities  Montana  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  bringing  informative,  engaging 
programs  to  citizens.  Inspired  by  Montana’s 
astonishing  cultural  legacy,  we  will  work 
hard  to  help  create  conferences,  exhibits 
and  reading  programs  that  speak  to  people’s 
concerns.” 

Egan,  currently  a  professor  of  English 
at  Drury  University  in  Springfield,  MO,  is 
well  known  to  Montanans.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  Humanities  Montana  from 
1989-1993,  and  taught  at  Rocky  Mountain 
College  in  Billings  from  1985-2002,  where 
he  was  faculty  chair  and  divisional  chair 
of  Arts  and  Humanities.  Egan  was  born  in 
Poison,  and  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Great  Falls. 

A  specialist  in  American,  and  particularly 
western,  literature,  he  is  the  author  of  Hope 
and  Dread  in  Montana  Literature,  which 
was  published  by  the  University  of  Nevada 
Press  in  2003,  and  The  Riven  Home:  Narra¬ 
tive  Rivalry  in  the  American  Renaissance, 
published  by  Susquehanna  University 
Press/Associated  University  Presses,  in 
1997.  He  also  is  the  co-editor  of  Writers 
Under  the  Rims:  A  Yellowstone  County 
Anthology,  published  by  Parmly  Billings 
Library  Foundation  in  2001 . 

His  articles  and  book  reviews  have 
been  published  in  myriad  anthologies  and 
journals,  including  Fifty  Years  after  The 
Big  Sky:  New  Perspectives  on  the  Fiction 
and  Films  of  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Western 
Humanities  Review,  Western  American 
Literature,  Studies  in  the  Novel ,  Studies  in 
Short  Fiction,  and  many  others. 

A  reception  to  welcome  Egan  back  to 
Montana  and  Humanities  Montana,  and  to 
say  goodbye  to  retiring  Executive  Director 
k  Sherouse  will  be  held  in  mid-March, 
umanities  Montana  is  the  state’s 
idependent  nonprofit  state  affiliate  of  the 
lational  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


Report  details  the  2Q08  election's  impact  on  the  arts 


©2008  Americans  for  the  Arts, 
Reprinted  with  permission 

Overview 

Americans  for  the  Arts  Action  Fund  released 
a  special  analysis  report,  2008  Election  Impact 
on  the  Arts,  in  November.  This  report  provides 
an  overview  of  the  2008  federal,  state  and  local 
elections,  including  an  analysis  of  their  impact 
on  current  and  future  arts-related  legislation  and 
ballot  issues. 

At  the  federal  level,  arts  policy  faces  a  major 
positive  shift  as  the  Bush  administration  is  set 
to  be  replaced  by  the  Obama  administration  and 
the  1 1 1th  Congress  will  be  seated  with  a  much 
greater  margin  of  control  by  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  highlight  at  the  state  and  local  level  was 
the  passage  of  the  Clean  Water,  Land  and  Legacy 
Amendment  in  Minnesota.  The  ballot  measure, 
which  will  provide  approximately  $30  million  in 
annual  funding  for  the  arts,  received  more  votes 
in  the  state  than  President-elect  Barack  Obama. 

In  addition,  three  new  pro-arts  governors,  who 
went  on  the  record  as  such  during  the  campaign, 
will  be  sworn  into  office  in  Delaware,  Missouri 
and  North  Carolina. 

Executive  Branch 

At  the  executive  branch  level,  the  election  of 
Sen.  Barack  Obama  as  president  represents  a 
major  shift  from  President  Bush,  both  program¬ 
matically  and  politically.  Beginning  on  Jan.  20, 
President  Obama  will  have  the  ability  to  make 
major  staffing  changes  at  the  federal  cultural 
agencies,  propose  revisions  to  the  FY  2009  ap¬ 
propriations  levels  for  these  agencies,  prepare  a 
new  FY  2010  budget,  and  initiate  an  administra¬ 
tion  that  reflects  the  priorities  set  forth  in  the 
Obama  campaign  arts  policy  statement. 

At  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA),  Chairman  Dana  Gioia  announced  his 
plan  to  leave  in  January  and  will  likely  be  re¬ 
placed  immediately  by  an  acting  chairman  until 
a  successor  is  nominated  by  President  Obama 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  senior  staff, 
those  serving  at  the  appointment  of  President 
Bush,  will  leave  the  agency  and  be  replaced  by 
new  staff  appointed  by  President  Obama.  In 


time,  new  nominations  to  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  the  advisory  body  to  the  NEA,  will 
be  made  which  will  also  be  subject  to  Senate  con¬ 
firmation.  A  similar  process  will  take  place  at  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH) 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services 
(IMLS). 

The  Obama  Arts  Policy  Committee,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  was  co-chaired  by  filmmaker  George 
Stevens  Jr.  and  Broadway  producer  Margo  Lion. 
The  committee  -  originally  comprised  about 
30  arts  administrators,  researchers,  and  artists 
-  advised  the  candidate  on  policy  issues.  This 
committee  later  expanded  to  about  100  members 
to  conduct  fundraising  and  campaign  visibility 
activities.  With  the  input  of  these  voluntary  advi¬ 
sors,  the  campaign  published  in  February  2008  a 
policy  statement  calling  for  increased  support  for 
the  NEA. 

The  Obama  campaign  arts  policy  statement  also 
included  positions  on: 

•  promoting  cultural  diplomacy; 

•  attracting  foreign  talent  by  streamlining  the 
visa  process; 

•  providing  health  care  to  artists;  and 

•  passing  an  Artists-Museum  Partnership  Act. 

A  major  portion  of  the  arts  policy  statement 

focused  on  arts  education.  Obama  proposed  to  do 
three  things  in  support  of  arts  education: 

•  increase  resources  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  Arts  Education  program; 

•  create  an  “ArtsCorps"  of  young  artists  trained 
to  work  in  low-income  schools  and  communi¬ 
ties  (the  NEA  ran  a  similar  Arts  Corps  from 
1992-1994,  administered  by  Americans  for  the 
Arts);  and 

•  publicly  champion  the  importance  of  arts 
education. 

Each  of  these  proposals  corresponds  to  different 
types  of  legislation  and  will,  if  acted  upon,  take 
some  time  to  be  incorporated  into  the  appropri¬ 
ate  legislative  vehicles.  While  the  funding  items 
could  be  addressed  relatively  quickly  in  the  next 
appropriations  cycle,  the  components  that  involve 
tax  law,  healthcare  and  education  will  require  far 
more  complicated  solutions,  even  in  the  best  of 
Congressional  scenarios. 

Currently,  the  Presidential  Transition  Team 
(PTT)  has  begun  its  work  to  place  a  team  of 


“agency  reviewers”  in  place  at  each  federal  de¬ 
partment.  The  NEA,  NEH,  and  IMLS  will  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  team  led  by  former  NEA  Chairman 
Bill  Ivey.  It  is  expected  that  this  group  will  look 
at  personnel,  recent  grants  and  contracts  and  any 
pending  regulatory  issues.  As  with  past  changes 
in  party  control  of  the  executive  branch,  this 
process  is  implemented  to  discover  activities  that 
the  incoming  administration  would  reconsider. 

Because  the  NEA  conducts  so  much  of  its 
work  through  public  grant  programs,  much  of  the 
agencies  work  is  already  known.  Ivey’s  group 
is  expected  to  analyze  the  private  fundraising 
and  other  arrangements  the  NEA  has  undertaken 
in  recent  years.  The  transition  team  has  started 
a  new  website,  www.change.gov,  which  will 
provide  further  news  and  updates  on  this  process. 

To  view  the  complete  report,  go  to  www. 
ArtsActionFund.org. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs,  press  releases  and  news¬ 
worthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  Jan.  25,  2009,  for  the  March/April 
2009  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201 ;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe,  please 
call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or  sign-up 
online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out-of-state 
subscriptions  at  $1 5  per  year  are  wel¬ 
come  -  mail  your  check  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 

MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


The  Blackfoot  Confederacy 
of  Browning,  which  won  a  Native 
American  Music  Awards  (Narnmy) 
during  the  10th  annual  awards 
ceremony,  held  Oct.  4  in  Niagra 
Falls,  NY.  The  album.  Hear  the 
Beat,  was  recorded  two  years  ago  by 
Canyon  Records  during  a  powwow 
in  Fort  McDowell,  AZ.  Members 
include  Jay  Dusty  Bull,  Winston 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Frank  ‘Cookie’ 

Goings,  Bill  Runsabove,  Mike 
LaFromboise,  Alvin  Yellow  Owl, 

Monty  Wolf  Child,  Harlan  Wells, 

Andy  Wolf  Child,  Jason  Butler, 

Janies  Wells  and  Arlen  Sharp.  Jay  Dusty  Bull  told  the  Glacier  Reporter 
in  Browning  that  the  award-winning  recording  was  dedicated  to  the  work 
and  achievements  of  Chief  Earl  Old  Person.  The  group  has  three  record¬ 
ings  on  Canyon  Records,  and  all  have  been  nominated  for  both  Nammy 
and  Grammy  Awards.  “We’re  here  to  sing  for  the  people,  for  the  elderly,” 
Dusty  Bull  said.  “It’s  been  a  long,  hard  road  to  get  where  we’re  at  now. 

We  have  a  unique  style  of  drumming  and  singing,  and  I  believe  we’re  the 
first  Blackfeet  drum  to  win  at  the  Nammys.” 

The  17  members  of  the  Hamilton-based  Montana  A  Cappella  Society, 
who  serenaded  politicians  and  onlookers  beneath  the  78-foot  subalpine 
fir  from  the  Bitterroot  Valley  that  adorned  the  West  Lawn  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  building  in  Washington,  DC,  during  the  holidays.  The  group  sang 
“Winter  Wonderland”  and  “Let  it  Snow”  Dec.  2,  after  Havre  fourth-grader 
Chris  Gabrielsen  flipped  the  switch,  illuminating  the  tree’s  10,000  LED 
lights.  The  giant  Christmas  tree  visited  nearly  20  Montana  communities 
enroute  to  the  nation’s  capital,  where  it  was  adorned  with  5,000  orna¬ 
ments  handmade  by  Montanans.  The  Montana  A  Cappella  Society  spent 
a  year  raising  $25,000  to  attend  the  official  lighting  ceremony.  “We’ve 
said  all  along  that  we’re  going  to  get  to  Washington,  DC,  one  cookie  at  a 
time,”  artistic  director  Don  Matlock  told  the  Ravalli  Republic.  He  credits 
the  generosity  of  the  Bitterroot  Valley  with  enabling  the  group  to  make 
the  journey.  “We  feel  like  we  are  the  Bitterroot’s  group.  It’s  an  honor  to 
be  representing  them  at  this  performance.”  Dressed  in  18th  century  garb, 
they  cheerfully  offered  eight  concerts  over  three  days,  plus  a  number  of 
impromptu  outpourings.  “The  group  loves  to  sing,”  said  Matlock.  “They 
will  sing  literally  anywhere  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.” 

John  Combs,  band  director  at  Hellgate  High  School  in  Missoula,  who 
was  named  a  Legion  of  Honor  Laureate  by  Bandworld  magazine,  which  is 
published  by  the  John  Philip  Sousa  Foundation.  The  award  -  one  of  only 
six  bestowed  this  year  -  had  its  genesis  in  a  performance  the  Hellgate 
band  made  at  Festival  Disney  in  Florida  last  March.  One  of  the  judges  of 
that  competition  nominated  Combs  for  the  award  after  hearing  the  band. 
Combs  then  had  to  send  off  examples  of  other  Hellgate  band  perfor¬ 
mances  and  recommendations  to  Bandworld.  “I  think  it’s  pretty  exciting, 
but  it  still  reflects  the  kids’  work  and  not  just  mine,”  said  Combs,  who  has 
taught  at  Hellgate  for  28  years. 

-  The  Missoulian 

Pianist  Ashlee  Young,  a  student  at  Montana  State  University  Billings, 
who  won  the  collegiate  artist  division  of  the  Liberace  Competition,  held 
in  September  in  Las  Vegas.  In  addition  to  a  $1,000  scholarship,  she  ap¬ 
peared  with  different  orchestras  and  gave  recitals  in  Las  Vegas.  Young  has 
already  accrued  an  impressive  array  of  honors.  In  2006,  she  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  International  Franz  Liszt  Competition  and  was  a 
finalist  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Young  Artist  Competition;  in  2007,  she  won 
the  Montana  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras  Competition  and  the 
state  level  of  the  State  Music  Teacher's  National  Association  Competi¬ 
tion,  was  a  finalist  in  the  national  Wideman  Piano  Competition  and  won 
the  VS  A  Arts  International  Young  Soloist  Award,  which  included  a  $5,000 
prize  and  the  opportunity  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy  Center  last  May. 

Anthony  Schaller,  gallery  director  of  the  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center, 
who  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Craft  Emergency  Relief 
Fund,  an  organization  committed  to  supporting  the  careers  of  craft  artists 
throughout  the  United  States.  Through  business  and  career-strengthening 
programs,  emergency  relief  support,  advocacy  and  research,  CERF  helps 
professional  craft  artists 
strengthen  and  sustain  their 
careers  so  that  they  can 
thrive  and,  thus,  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
communities. 

Missoula  photographer 
Jane  Goffe,  who  had  five 
pieces  selected  for  inclusion 
in  the  John  Michael  Kohler 
Arts  Center  “One  and  Only” 
juried  exhibition  of  work  “Winter  Road”  by  Jane  Goffe 

from  throughout  the  United 

States.  The  five  silver  gelatin  black  and  white  photographs  were  on  dis¬ 
play  Nov.  1-Dec.  31  at  Kohler’s  gallery  in  Sheboygan,  WI.  The  artist  was 
also  juried  into  the  Bellevue  Arts  Museum  Art  Fair  in  Bellevue,  WA  in 
July  2008. 

Butte  jewelry  artist  Michele  Dieterich,  who  was  one  of  11  regional 
artists  juried  into  “The  Art  of  Adornment.”  The  exhibit  debuts  Jan.  17, 
2009,  with  the  grand  opening  reception  of  the  newly  expanded  Dahl  Art 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  SD.  Dieterich  will  exhibit  three  pieces  from  “Ocean 


Worlds,”  her  current 
series  celebrating 
ocean  environments 
in  sterling  silver, 
reticulated  silver  and 
paua  shell.  The  artist 
teaches  jewelry  and 
art  to  high  school 
students  part-time 
while  pursuing  her 
own  metalwork. 

Chippewa-Cree  artist  John  Well-Off-Man,  who  received  the  Eiteljorg 
Museum  of  American  Indians  and  Western  Art’s  Ford  Artist-in-Resi- 
dence  Program  Award  of  $15,000.  The  30-day  residency  at  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  museum  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  experience  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  artist’s  work,  tradition  and  culture.  During  his 
residency,  from  Sept.  8-Oct.  8,  Well-Off-Man  conducted  a  “Pow  Wow 
Printmaking  Project”  which  included  introducing  powwow  dance  styles 
and  Ojibwe  regalia  and  designs  to  the  public  by  way  of  printmaking 
techniques.  His  workshops  and  presen¬ 
tations  are  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
different  level  of  skills  and  interests  of 
the  museum’s  audiences. 

Missoula  artist  Nancy  Erickson, 
whose  piece,  “Vigilant,”  is  part 
of  a  national  art  quilt  exhibition, 

“quilts=Art=Quilts,”  on  display 
Nov.  2-Jan.  4  at  the  Schweinfurth 
Memorial  Art  Museum  in  Auburn, 

NY.  “Vigilant”  is  a  three-layered, 
painted  and  appliqued  free-form  wall 
piece. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in 

Helena,  whose  resident  artists  -  from 
the  ceramic  arts  foundation’s  begin¬ 
ning  until  now  -  were  invited  by  The  Nevica  Project  to  show  work 
Nov.  7-9  at  The  Galaxie  Chicago  in  Chicago,  IL.  The  exhibition  coincid¬ 
ed  with  the  International  Exposition  of  Sculpture  Objects  and  Functional 
Art  (SOFA)  weekend  in  Chicago.  In  addition,  Helena  artist  and  Bray 
board  member  Richard  Notkin  discussed  “40  Years  of  Social  Commen¬ 
tary  in  Ceramic  Sculpture”  during  the  exposition. 

Bigfork  artist  Nancy  Dunlop  Cawdrey,  whose  silk  paintings  were  on 
display  through  Nov.  22  at  The  Tubac  Gallery,  in  Tubac,  AZ,  along  with 
new  sculpture  by  Colorado  artist  Gerald  Balciar. 

Dillon  artist  Tom  Foolery,  whose  work 
is  profiled  in  the  High  Desert  Journal's 
(HDJ)  newest  issue  with  three  full-color 
pages.  HDJ  is  a  writing  and  visual  arts 
journal,  published  twice  a  year  and  cover¬ 
ing  the  Northwest;  check  it  out  at  high 
desertjoumal.com. 

Montana  artist  Larry  Zabel,  whose 
many  accomplishments  in  2008  include 
creating  auction  works  for  the  Mule  Deer 
and  Wild  Sheep  Foundation’s  National 
Convention  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  the' 
Rocky  Mountain  Elk  Foundation’s  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Reno,  both  held  last 
February;  he  also  created  a  piece  called 
“The  Visionaries”  for  the  Elk  Foundation’s 
25th  anniversary,  and  will  be  featured  Anniversary  Artist  during  the 
celebration  in  March  2009  in  Fort  Worth,  TX. 

Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  whose  painting  “Golden  Rule  Days”  was 
juried  into  the  American  Artists  Professional  League’s  Grand  National 
Exhibition,  held  Oct.  28-Nov.  7  at  the  Salmagundi  Club  in  New  York 
City.  The  painting  also  was  accepted  in  the  International  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Masters  of  Fine  Art/Salon  International  2008  Competi¬ 
tion,  on  display  April  12-May  2,  2008,  at  the  Greenhouse  Gallery  in 
San  Antonio,  TX.  In  addition,  Luckey  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
“Miniatures  by  the  Lake”  show,  held  Sept.  27 -Oct.  18  at  Coeur  d’Alene 
Galleries  in  Idaho. 

Loren  Graham,  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  CarToll  Col¬ 
lege,  who  has  been  selected  to  receive  a  $25,000  literature  fellowship 
in  creative  writing  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  2009. 
Graham  was  one  of  42  American  poets  chosen  for  the  fellowship  this 
year  from  a  pool  of  over  1,000  applicants.  One  of  Graham’s  outstanding 
poems,  his  photo,  and  a  short  biography  will  also  appear  on  the  NEA 
website  early  next  year  under  the  “Writers’  Comer"  link.  Graham  was 
awarded  the  NEA  fellowship  for  a  collection  of  10  poems  from  his  lat¬ 
est  manuscript  entitled,  “Mirrow.”  Graham  has  two  poetry  books  to  his 
credit.  His  first  book,  Mose,  was  published  by  Wesleyan  University  Press 
in  1994,  and  his  second  book,  The  Ring  Scar,  is  scheduled  for  release  in 
July  2010  from  Word  Press.  He  has  also  had  numerous  poems  published 
in  literary  journals  nationwide.  “I’ll  use  the  NEA  award  to  help  support 
a  year-long  sabbatical  from  Carroll  College  to  work  on  my  third  book, 
Mirrow,  with  its  poems  set  in  the  context  of  rural  poverty,”  Graham  says, 
noting  that  his  writing  was  inspired  from  his  own  life  growing  up  in  Bro¬ 
ken  Arrow,  OK.  Graham  was  also  awarded  his  seventh  fellowship  to  the 
Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts  (VCCA).  The  fellowship  will  allow 
him  to  work  in  residence  at  VCCA  along  with  20  other  artists  focusing 
on  their  visual,  literary  and  musical  projects  in  May  and  June  2009. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments,  espe¬ 
cially  beyond 
the  borders  of 
Montana. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively 
Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@lively 
times.com. 

If  you  include 
a  digital  photo, 
please  make 
sure  it’s  at  least 
150  lines  per 
inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 
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Russell 

CEO 

returns  to 
role  as 
curator 

The  C  M. 
Russell  Museum 
Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  Anne  Mo- 
rand’s  request 
to  step  down  as 
museum  director, 
and  return  to 
her  post  as  chief 
curator,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  story 
that  appeared 
Nov.  15  in  the 
Great  Falls 
Tribune. 

Susan 

Johnson,  the 
museum’s  chief 
financial  officer, 
will  become 
interim  director. 

Morand  came 
to  the  museum 
from  the  presti¬ 
gious  Gilcrease 
Museum  in 
January  2004  to 
be  curator,  and 
was  promoted 
to  director  four 
months  later. 
Although  she’s 
enjoyed  her  du¬ 
ties,  she  said  her 
primary  area  of 
expertise  is  as 
a  curator.  “With 
these  trying 
financial  times, 

I  decided  that 
someone  with 
greater  finan¬ 
cial  experience 
would  be  better 
for  the  museum," 
she  said. 

Morand  added 
that  stepping 
down  as  direc¬ 
tor  would  allow 
her  to  devote 
more  time  to  the 
museum’s  ambi¬ 
tious  new  Bison 
Exhibition,  which 
opened  in  early 
December.  “Now 
I  can  put  all  my 
energies  into  this 
exhibition,”  she 
told  the  Tribune. 
"I'm  so  relieved!” 

-  From  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune 
(Nov.  15,  2008) 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


Helena  author  Jessica  Solberg, 
whose  book.  First  Dog:  Unleashed  in 
the  Montana  Capitol,  won  the  Best 
First  Book  award  from  Moonbeam 
Children’s  Book  Awards.  Competing 
against  130  entrants,  the  book  about 
Jag,  canine  special  assistant  to  Gov. 

Brian  Schweitzer,  took  top  honors  in 
the  national  contest.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Bozeman  artist  Robert  Rath, 
and  traces  the  young  cow  dog’s  adven¬ 
tures  as  he  moves  with  his  master  from 
a  Whitefish  ranch  to  the  state  Capitol. 

First  Dog,  which  uses  Jag’s  story  to 
teach  children  about  the  workings  of 
state  government,  has  sold  more  than 
4,000  copies.  Book  judges  praised  it  as 
“a  creative  mix  of  facts  and  fun.” 

-  Independent  Record 

Carol  Buchanan  of  Kalispell,  whose  short  story,  “Fear  of  Horses,”  won 
first  place  in  a  national  short  story  contest,  sponsored  jointly  by  Women 
Out  West  magazine  and  Women  Writing  the  West,  an  organization  of  near¬ 
ly  300  writers  nationwide.  Buchanan  received  the  award  Oct.  24  during 
Women  Writing  the  West’s  annual  meeting  in  San  Antonio,  TX.  The  story, 
set  in  the  Flathead  Valley,  is  about  a  woman  who  overcomes  her  phobia  of 
horses  to  save  a  horse  from  a  Mexican  slaughterhouse.  Buchanan  is  also 
the  author  of  God's  Thunderbolt:  The  Vigilantes  of  Montana. 

Winners  of  the  High  Plains  Book  Awards,  announced  Oct.  17  in  Billings 
during  the  High  Plains  BookFest.  The  2008  Emeritus  Award  was  given 
to  Gary  Ferguson  of  Red  Lodge  for  a  lifetime  of  outstanding  work.  His 
books  include  Walking  Down  the  Wild,  Shouting  at  the  Sky:  Troubled 
Teens  and  the  Promise  of  the  Wild ,  and  Decade  of  the  Wolf:  Returning  the 
Wild  to  Yellowstone.  The  2008  Best  First  Book  award  went  to  Colorado 
writer  went  to  Gary  Schanbacher  for  Migration  Patterns’,  the  award  for 
the  2008  Best  Nonfiction  was  awarded  to  B.  Bryon  Price  for  Charles  M. 
Russell:  A  Catalogue  Raisonne,  the  first  comprehensive  description  and 
documentation  of  Russell’s  work;  Best  Fiction  was  given  to  Canadian 
author  Sarah  Klassen  for  A  Feast  of  Longing’,  and  the  Zonta  Club  of  Bill¬ 
ings  named  Wyoming  writer  Alyson  Hagy  the  2008  Best  Woman  Writer 
for  her  book.  Snow,  Ashes. 

Carroll  College  Professor  of  Art  Ralph  Esposito,  who  recently  received 
a  2008  Fulbright-Hays  Seminar  Abroad  grant.  His  program,  titled  “Bul¬ 
garia  and  Greece:  A  Shared  Past  and  a  Common  Future, "-took  him  to  Bul¬ 
garia  and  Greece  from  May  through  early  July  2008.  The  grant  allowed 
Esposito  to  participate  in  an  interdisciplinary  seminar,  including  classes, 
lectures  and  cultural  immersion  activities.  The  six-week  trip  focused  on 
the  history  and  culture  of  these  two  European  Union  countries.  Visits  to 
archaeological  sites,  nature  reserves  and  museums  were  part  of  the  adven¬ 
ture,  as  well  as  meetings  with  university  professors,  government  officials 
and  other  leaders,  and  poets  and  artists.  Esposito  is  currently  working  to 
create  two  curriculum  projects,  each  based  on  one  country,  for  use  in  his 
classes  and  by  others,  and  plans  to  present  lectures  about  his  experiences 
and  create  and  exhibit  artwork  inspired  by  his  travels. 

Penny  Redli  of  Columbus  and  Mark  Ratledge  of  Missoula,  who  were 
appointed  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Cultural  and  Aesthetics 
Advisory  Committee,  which  reviews  all  Cultural  Trust  grants.  Redli  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Beartooths  in  Columbus,  and 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Carbon  County  Historical  Society  and 
Museum  in  Red  Lodge  for  nearly  nine  years.  She  is  the  secretary/treasurer 
of  the  Museums  Association  of  Montana  and  was  the  chair  of  their  annual 
conference  committee  for  five  years.  This  is  her  second  term  as  one  of 
the  Montana  Historical  Society's  appointees  to  the  Cultural  and  Aesthet¬ 
ics  Advisory  Committee.  Ratledge,  who  writes  a  technology  column  for 
both  State  of  the  Arts  and  the  Missoulian,  received  a  MAC  Individual 
Artists  Fellowship  in  Photography  in  1991,  and  an  Opportunity  Grant  this 
year,  and  has  acted  as  a  MAC  organization  grants  advisor.  He  works  as  an 
information  technology  consultant,  and  sometimes  teaches  either  English 
or  computer  science  at  The  University  of  Montana. 

The  Rialto  Community  Theatre  in  Deer  Lodge,  which  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  significant  boost  toward  efforts 
to  rebuild  the  historic  theater,  with  a 
$304,661  grant  from  the  E.L.  Wiegand 
Foundation  of  Reno,  NV.  The  funds  will 
be  used  to  replace  the  sound  systems, 
stage  lighting,  projection  equipment,  and 
the  fireproof  curtain  between  the  stage 
and  auditorium,  all  of  which  were  lost 
when  the  Rialto  was  severely  damaged 
by  fire  Nov.  4,  2006.  According  to  Rialto 
president  Steve  Owens,  “this  grant  will 
enable  us  to  make  every  program  a  show 
that  people  will  remember,  and  we  are 
so  grateful  for  the  Wiegand  Foundation’s 
confidence  in  us  and  in  our  project.” 

In  recognition  of  the  Wiegand  support, 
the  Rialto  auditorium  will  be  named  the 
“E.L.  Wiegand  Auditorium.”  The  total 
cost  of  restoring  the  facility  is  about 
$3.3  million,  and  some  $1.8  million  has 
been  raised  from  donations,  grants  and 
fundraisers. 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings,  which  has  been  awarded 
a  $400,000  grant  by  the  M.J.  Murdock  Charitable  Trust.  The  grant  sup¬ 
ports  construction  of  the  YAM’s  new  “open”  collection  storage  facility, 
which  will  house  the  museum's  7,300-piece  permanent  collection,  an 
artist-in-residence  studio,  a  collection  care  area,  and  interactive  features 
for  the  public.  “The  Murdock  Trust’s  endorsement  of  the  YAM’s  ambi¬ 
tious  plans  could  not  be  more  welcome,”  said  Executive  Director  Robyn 
G.  Peterson.  “We  are  eager  to  begin  the  process  of  building  this  space 
in  Billings,  which  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state.”  Construction 
of  the  new  facility,  located  one  block  east  of  the  museum,  is  scheduled 
for  this  spring  and  will  employ  sustainable,  green  building  materials  and 
systems.  Visitors  to  the  new  facility  will  observe  and  discuss  activities 
and  artwork  with  staff  and  volunteers. 

The  Center  for  Music  by  People  with  Disabilities  in  Missoula, 
which  recently  received  grants  from  the  following  foundations  to  sup¬ 
port  music-related  services  in  the  coming  year:  KH  Murphy  Family 
Foundation  of  Minnesota;  the  Jordan  Fund  and  the  Raynier  Institute 
and  Foundation  of  Washington;  the  Rollander  Family  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina;  the  Graeff  Foundaiton  of  Nevada;  the  Change  Happens 
Foundation  of  Hawaii;  the  Pforzheimer  Foundation  of  New  York;  the 
Ewing  Foundation  of  Maryland;  the  Sander  Foundation  of  Missouri;  and 
Special  People  in  Need  of  Illinois. 


Transitions  ... 


Welcome  to  Patty  White,  who  was  recently  hired  as  the  Montana 
Nonprofit  Association’s  first  marketing  and  communications  director.  The 
Helena  resident  brings  to  MNA  a  wealth  of  experience  in  marketing, 
media  relations,  information  technology,  and  general  nonprofit  manage¬ 
ment  and  leadership.  She  has  worked  at  both  large  and  small  nonprofits 
and  held  such  positions  as  information  technology  director  and  mar¬ 
keting  director  at  Carroll  College  in  Helena,  executive  director  of  the 
Helena  Symphony,  and  associate  director  of  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in 
Helena.  She  has  also  worked  extensively  in  local  government  as  a  Helena 
City  Commissioner. 

So  long  and  best  wishes  to  L.  Jane  Richards,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
2008  from  her  post  as  assistant  director  and  senior  curator  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula.  Richards  began  working  at  the  museum 
in  1988,  and  "her  hard  work  is  written  on  every  building,  every  exhibit, 
and  every  program  over  that  time  period,”  says  Director  Bob  Brown.  A 
retirement  party  is  slated  for  5-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  7.  Richards  plans  to  remain 
involved  with  the  museum,  and  will  complete  installation  of  the  new 
exhibit  “Undressing  Montana,”  which  opens  in  March,  and  help  move 
collections  into  the  Post  Headquarters  building.  Jason  Bain,  a  native  of 
Troy  and  graduate  of  The  University  of  Montana  who  currently  lives  in 
New  York,  will  assume  Richards’s  duties  Feb.  2.  He  was  an  intern  at  the 
museum  in  2000. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Rep.  George  Groesbeck.  The  popular 
Butte  musician  and  legislator  died  unexpectedly  Dec.  7  at  age  38.  He 
had  two  young  daughters.  “George  had  a  large  sense  of  humor;  he  loved 
and  enjoyed  life.  He  also  had  an  unwavering  commitment  to  serving 
the  people  of  Butte,”  said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer.  Groesbeck,  a  human 
resource  director  for  AWARE  Inc.  in  Butte,  a  nonprofit  corporation  that 
helps  run  programs  for  the  disabled,  had  served  in  the  Montana  House  of 
Representatives  since  2005.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Relations,  Energy  and  Telecommunications  Committee  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  session  and  had  served  on  the  Business  and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
House.  A  graduate  of  Butte  High  School,  Groesbeck  earned  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  political  science  and  philosophy  from  Carroll  College  and 
a  master's  degree  in  technical  communications  from  Montana  Tech  in 
Butte.  “We  have  lost  a  champion  of  music 
and  the  arts  and  a  great  supporter  and  fan 
of  the  National  Folk  Festival,"  said  George 
Everett,  executive  director  of  the  folk 
festival  and  Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte.  In 
an  article  in  the  Montana  Standard,  friends 
recalled  the  Butte  legislator  as  a  talented 
guitarist,  songwriter  and  musician  who 
graced  stages  across  Montana.  Glenn  Bod- 
ish,  director  of  the  Butte-Silver  Bow  Arts 
Foundation,  first  met  Groesbeck  in  1997 
and  said  the  two  quickly  became  friends. 

“We  were  both  Deadheads  (Grateful  Dead 
fans),”  Bodish  said.  “He  loved  to  jam  out 
and  find  new  ventures  for  music.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bodish,  Groesbeck  was  always 
willing  to  play  shows  for  the  arts  foundation,  and  people  enjoyed  his 
music.  “He  got  people  up  and  dancing,”  Bodish  told  the  Standard.  His 
most  recent  band,  known  as  the  George  Groesbeck  Jr.  Band,  included 
Michael  McDaniel  of  Butte  on  drums,  Dan  Fouts  of  Missoula  on  bass 
and  Matt  Schumacher  of  Butte  accompanying  Groesbeck  on  guitar.  The 
group,  which  only  performed  a  few  times  a  year,  delivered  a  crowd¬ 
pleasing  mix  of  rock,  reggae  and  funk.  Groesbeck’s  father,  well-known 
Butte  musician  George  Sr.,  sometimes  joined  his  son  on  stage.  Groes¬ 
beck  also  led  a  band  in  the  late  1990s  known  as  Chronic  Circle,  which 
played  across  Montana.  Some  of  Groesbeck’s  songs  from  that  era  were 
recorded  and  are  still  on  the  play  lists  of  some  Butte  residents,  Bodish 
told  the  Standard.  “We  definitely  still  listen  to  it  today  and  really  appreci¬ 
ate  everything  he  brought  to  this  community,"  he  said. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Ceiling  dome  in  the  Rialto 
Theatre,  painted  by  Cody 
Neubauer,  is  lifted  into 
place.  (Photo  by  Pat  Hansen) 
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Richard  Notkin  receives  $50,000 


USA  Fellowship 


Helena  ceramic  artist  Richard  Notkin  was 
recently  named  a  United  States  Artists  Hoi  Fel¬ 
low,  in  the  category  of  Crafts  and  Traditional 
Arts.  He  was  among  50  recipients  of  USA 
Fellowships  for  2008  -  a  group  of  artists  hailing 
from  21  states  and  ranging  in  age  from  31  to  82. 

They  were  chosen  by  panels  of  experts  in 
each  field,  who  considered  the  caliber  and  im¬ 
pact  of  their  work.  The  art¬ 
ists  were  honored  Nov.  10,  in 
a  celebration  at  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Art  (MCA) 
in  Chicago. 

“It’s  very  rewarding  to 
receive  this  recognition  after 
a  lifetime  of  commitment  to 
my  art  -  it  feels  quite  won¬ 
derful,”  said  Notkin. 

This  marks  the  third 
consecutive  year  of  the  USA 
Fellows  program,  which 
provides  direct  support  for 
artists  by  annually  award¬ 
ing  50  unrestricted  grants 
of  $50,000  to  artists  of  all 
disciplines  from  across  the 
country. 

Notkin  is  the  second 
Montana  artist  to  receive 
the  award.  Another  Helena 
ceramic  artist,  Sarah  Jaeger,  was  named  a  Hoi 
Fellow  in  2006  -  the  program's  inaugural  year. 
The  two  Montana  artists,  who  each  have  ties  to 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  (both  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  Jaeger  was  a  resident  art¬ 
ist),  are  also  the  only  two  ceramic  artists  nation¬ 
wide  to  receive  the  award  during  the  three-year 
history  of  United  States  Artists. 

While  Notkin  describes  this  symmetry  as 
“somewhat  coincidental,”  he  adds,  “I  think  that 
it  reflects  on  the  fact  that  the  Bray  has  attracted 


so  many  artists,  ceramic  and  otherwise,  to  Mon¬ 
tana  and  to  Helena. 

“The  Bray  was  certainly  the  magnet  that 
got  me  to  move  to  Montana  in  1994,”  he  says. 
“Montana  is  a  great  environment  for  artists,  as 
the  arts  community  is  statewide  and  quite  sup¬ 
portive,  with  many  accomplished  and  emerging 
artists  who  prefer  not  to  live  in  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles.” 

Notkin  earned  his  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  at  the 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  and 
went  on  to  receive  a  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  degree  at  the 
University  of  California  in 
1973. 

Although  the  majority  of 
his  work  consists  of  teapots, 
he  takes  a  sculptural  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  traditional  clay 
vessel,  transforming  it  into  a 
mode  of  social  commentary. 

While  paying  homage  to 
the  Chinese  Yixing  teapot, 
his  sculptural  works  often 
explore  human  folly:  The 
Heart  Teapot  series  examined 
the  seeds  of  conflict  in  human 
culture,  while  his  “20th  Cen¬ 
tury  Solutions”  series  offers  a 
contemporary  interpretation  of  themes  visited  by 
Francisco  Goya  two  centuries  ago. 

He  also  addresses  political  issues  in  larger 
installations  such  as  "The  Gift,”  a  mural  consist¬ 
ing  of  three-inch-square  earthenware  tiles  with 
bas-relief  images  of  dice  and  skulls.  Up  close, 
the  piece  resembles  a  scarred  Mayan  wall,  but 
when  viewed  from  afar,  the  image  of  a  mush¬ 
room  cloud  emerges. 

Notkin  has  won  several  awards,  including  Na¬ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Visual  Arts  Fel¬ 


lowships  in  1981  and  1988,  the  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany  Foundation  Award  in  1991  and  a  Jerry 
Metcalf  Foundation  Artist  Fellowship  in  1999. 

He  says  the  $50,000  USA  Fellowship  will 
help  him  to  purchase  industrial  equipment  and 
expand  his  studio  space  to  accommodate  the 
creation  of  large-scale  ceramic  tile  wall  murals 

“This  type  of  open  financial  support  -  in 
addition  to  the  recognition  -  also  frees  some  of 
my  time  to  focus  on  new  images,  techniques 
and  concepts  that  would  otherwise  be  difficult 
to  pursue,”  he  says. 

Artists  typically  face  two  struggles,  he  notes: 
creative  and  financial.  “When  the  financial 
struggle  is  eased,  the  creative  struggle  is  given 
more  freedom,”  he  says.  “Support  for  artists, 
monetary  and  otherwise,  is  a  good  thing.  I  have 
always  advanced  my  art  capabilities  during  past 
grant  and  fellowship  periods  by  purchasing 
new  equipment,  adding  needed  space,  buying 
materials,  and  simply  setting  aside  the  time 
necessary  to  create.” 

This  year’s  fellowships  were  awarded  to  a 
wide  swath  of  artists,  whose  influences  range 
from  Pre-Raphaelite  painting  to  hip-hop  music 
and  whose  creative  works  arc  from  ancient 
traditions  to  the  newest  experimental  forms. 

Asked  where  he  fits  within  this  broad  con¬ 
tinuum,  Notkin  replies,  “Hopefully  in  both  the 
established  and  cutting  edge  categories.  As  an 
established  artist,  I  hope  1  am  not  just  repeating 
past  accomplishments,  but  rather  exploring  new 
aesthetic  territory  to  produce,  at  least  within  the 
realm  of  my  own  work,  ‘cutting  edge’  art.” 

“The  best  pieces,  I  hope,  are  yet  to  come,”  he 
adds.  “I  recently  turned  60,  and  produced  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  my  career.  This 
gets  me  even  more  excited  about  the  next  series 
of  works,  and  adds  fuel  to  my  commitment  to 
my  art.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Richard  Notkin  at  work  in  his 
Helena  studio. 


(Photo  by  Phoebe  R.  Toland) 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Marjorie  Fern 
(McFarland)  Matheson.  The  lifetime  Con¬ 
rad  and  Ledger-area  resident  died  Oct.  6  at  a 
Great  Falls  hospital.  She  was  80  years  old.  The 
homemaker  and  farm  partner  was  a  community 
activist,  serving  as  Democratic  Women’s  Club 
regional  director,  and  as  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Pondera  County  Democratic  Women’s 
Club.  She  worked  as  county  coordinator  for 
various  candidates  in  election  years,  including 
the  campaigns  of  Sen.  Max  Baucus  and  former 
Gov.  Ted  Schwinden.  She  was  also  active  in  the 
Montana  Mental  Health  Association,  serving 
terms  as  president,  vice  president  and  secretary, 
and  on  local  and  regional  advisory  boards.  She 
helped  found  Conrad’s  Mental  Health  Center 
and  acted  as  board  chair  for  eight  years.  She 
also  helped  found  the  Horizon  Lodge,  Conrad’s 
assisted-living  facility,  and  served  1 8  years  on 
the  board.  She  was  a  steadfast  advocate  of  the 
arts  and  education,  with  a  passion  for  words, 
ideas,  conversation,  literature  and  learning.  She 
loved  music  and  was  an  avid  concert-goer.  As 
a  founder  and  board  member  of  the  Pondera 
Arts  Council,  she  helped  initiate  and  guide  the 
renovation  of  Conrad’s  historic  movie  theater. 
The  Orpheum,  which  included  the  addition  of 
the  Wiegand  performing  arts  auditorium.  She 
was  president  of  the  Conrad  Public  Library 
Foundation  board  during  a  major  remodeling  of 
the  library.  An  effective  fundraiser,  she  helped 
secure  both  federal  and  state  grants,  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  individual  gifts.  She  also  was 
instrumental  in  securing  a  $50,000  donation  for 
the  library  remodeling,  and  she  was  active  in 
the  Pondera  County  History  Association  and  its 
Conrad  Transportation  and  Historical  Museum. 

The  family  and  friends  of  longtime  Billings 
actor,  director  and  teacher  Frederick  Knoll 
Miller.  He  died  Nov.  16  at  age  91.  Miller  came 
to  Billings  in  1940  to  teach  English,  speech  and 
drama  at  Billings  High  School.  After  serving 
as  a  staff  sergeant  in  World  War  II,  he  returned 
to  Billings,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Marie, 
launched  what  became  the  Pioneer  Playhouse 
Summer  Theater  in  1950.  The  company  origi¬ 
nally  performed  at  the  high  school,  then  moved 
to  Pioneer  Park,  to  Wonderland  Park  and  finally 
to  the  2200  block  of  Central  Avenue.  In  1989, 
Miller  wrote  The  History  of  a  Montana  Summer 
Theater  about  that  experience.  He  taught  20 


years  at  Billings  Senior  High  School  and  another 
20  years  at  Eastern  Montana  College.  During 
his  career,  he  produced  and  directed  hundreds 
of  plays  at  the  high-school,  college,  professional 
and  community  theater  levels.  He  toured  a  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Theatre  production  to  Purdue 
University;  was  asked  to  lead  a  USO  tour;  was 
the  producer  for  the  Billings  Centennial  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Yellowstone  Hurrah!”;  and  directed  a 
bicentennial  production  of  “1776.”  He  acted  in 
theater  from  Chicago  to  Oregon,  and  recently  do¬ 
nated  the  Fred  and  Marie  Miller  Pavilion  on  the 
grounds  of  Mission  Ridge,  to  foster  concerts  and 
entertainment.  The  Billings  Studio  Theatre  has 
dedicated  its  current  season  to  Miller,  in  honor 
of  his  contributions  to  theatre  in  Billings.  He  was 
also  involved  in  many  civic  organizations,  and 
sang  with  a  Kiwanis  group,  the  Kiwanichords. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Billings-area 
country  singer  Peggy  Dygert.  She  died  Oct.  22 
in  Texas  at  age  82.  Dygert  learned  to  sing  and 
play  the  guitar  as  a  youngster  in  Memphis,  TN, 
and  eventually  followed  her  dream  to  head  west 
and  meet  a  cowboy.  In  the  late  1940s,  she  trav¬ 
eled  to  Montana  with  Angelina  and  the  Singing 
Cowgirls,  and  met  her  husband,  cowboy  Bill 
Dygert.  She  performed  prior  to  many  rodeos, 
and  with  country-western  bands  in  Red  Lodge 
and  Billings;  she  also  serenaded  listeners  on  the 
radio  show,  “The  Sweetheart  of  the  Wonder  Val¬ 
ley.”  She  and  her  husband,  who  lived  in  the  Blue 
Creek  and  Colstrip  areas,  retired  near  Fromberg, 
where  they  helped  put  on  the  Old-Time  Cowboys 
Reunion. 

The  friends  and  family  of  drummer  John  D. 
Funches  Sr.  The  retired  business  owner  and  jazz  . 
and  gospel  musician  died  Oct.  12  in  Billings  at 
age  66.  Bom  in  Utica,  MS.  he  began  playing 
drums  professionally  in  jazz  bands  in  the  Seattle 
area,  and  ultimately  joined  a  gospel  group  that 
toured  along  the  West  Coast.  Ih  1997,  he  and  his 
wife,  Sandy,  moved  to  Billings,  where  he  taught 
private  drum  lessons  and  started  Beat  It  Studio. 

He  played  drums  with  the  Praise  Band  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Baptist  Church. 

The  family  and  friends  of  country-western 
musician  Rex  Bovee.  The  longtime  musician  and 
World  War  II  veteran  died  Oct.  9  in  Hamilton. 


He  was  bom  in  1926  on  the  family  farm  south 
of  Columbus,  and  his  family  played  music  for 
parties  and  dances  in  the  area  for  decades.  A 
Life  magazine  story  from  August  1942  featured 
a  photograph  of  the  teenage  Rex  on  guitar,  his 
mother  on  fiddle  and  brother  on  saxophone.  He 
served  as  a  radioman  on  a  Navy  patrol  plane 
near  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  returned  to 
Montana,  where  he  continued  to  play  music. 

He  was  in  the  house  band  at  the  Murray  Hotel 
in  Livingston  for  more  than  15  years,  and  per¬ 
formed  at  Gallatin  Gateway  for  more  than  20 
years.  He  built  a  one-man  band,  known  as  Rex 
Bovee  and  the  Ghost  Riders,  with  a  bass  guitar 
that  he  invented  and  played  with  his  foot,  while 
he  sang  and  played  his  Fender  electric  guitar. 
After  an  early  retirement  from  the  railroad,  he 
played  the  fiddle  and  won  trophies  at  contests 
for  his  prowess. 


Correction 

In  the  story  titled  “Labors  of  Love,” 
which  appeared  in  page  13  of  the 
November/December  issue,  the 
photograph  (shown  above)  was  taken 
by  Laura  Bianco-Adams,  who  also 
provided  information  for  the  article. 
Pictured  are  student  Chad  Eichen- 
laub  (left)  and  mentor  Larry  Burton 
(right);  the  title  of  the  etched  glass 
art  piece,  created  by  Eichenlaub  and 
installed  at  the  Montana  Cancer  Center 
at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula,  is 
“Anticipation.” 
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Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

Starting  with 
the  September/ 
October  2008 
issue,  State  of 
the  Arts  is  now 
available  online 
in  PDF  format 
at  the  Montana 
Arts  Council’s 
website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the 
publications  by 
clicking  the  first 
item  (State  of  the 
Arts  newspaper) 
under  “Featured 
Online  Services” 
on  the  right  side 
of  the  home  page 
and  selecting  the 
date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower 
drop-down  box. 

By  clicking  on 
the  “Go”  button 
you  will  see  a 
page  containing 
all  the  articles 
for  that  month, 
with  the  PDF 
version  at  the 
very  top  of  the 
list.  Each  issue 
is  reproduced  in 
groups  of  pages 
for  easy  viewing 
so  just  pick  a  link 
from  the  list  of 
contents  and  off 
you  go! 

Your  computer 
will  need  Adobe 
Reader  to  view 
the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  latest 
version  of  this 
freeware  may  be 
downloaded  from 
www.adobe.com/ 
products/acrobat/ 
readstep2.html. 

Another  great 
way  to  Go  Green! 
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Send  us 

book  ideas 

Two  Helena 
publishing  compa¬ 
nies  welcome  book 
ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writ¬ 
ers,  photographers, 
and  illustrators 
to  submit  their 
book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry 
publishes  books  on 
regional  popular 
history,  natural 
history  and  na¬ 
tional  parks  for  a 
general  audience 
and  for  children. 
The  company  also 
publishes  color 
photography  books 
on  regions,  states, 
cities  and  national 
parks,  but  generally 
does  not  publish 
poetry  or  fiction. 

Please  send 
book  proposals  to: 
Acquisitions,  PO 
Box  5630,  Helena, 
MT  59604.  Include 
a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
or  your  materials 
will  not  be  returned, 
and  do  not  send 
original  art  or  pho¬ 
tographs.  For  more 
information,  visit 
www.far  country- 
press.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing  also 
welcomes  book 
proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
award-winning 
books  on  regional 
history,  natural 
history,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone 
national  parks,  plus 
cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publishing, 

PO  Box  5833, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Visit  www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 


Colter’s  Run 

By  Stephen  T.  Gough 
Published  2008  by  Stoneydale  Press, 

Stevensville,  MT 
$24.95  softcover 

Author  Stephen  Gough  lives  in  the  Tobacco 
Root  Mountains,  near  where  John  Colter  made 
his  famous  escape  from  Blackfeet  Indians  two 
centuries  ago.  This  historical  novel  explores  that 
encounter,  as  well  as  the  many  other  hair-raising 
adventures  of  this  intrepid  explorer  and  fur- 
trader. 

A  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 

Colter  returned  to  the  Three  Forks  area  -  where  the  Gallatin,  Madison  and 
Jefferson  rivers  converge  to  form  the  Missouri  River.  Gough  has  pieced 
together  a  story  of  the  explorer’s  adventures  and  the  passion  that  brought 
him  back,  again  and  again,  to  the  wilds  of  Montana.  His  hero,  it  turns  out, 
“ran  through  an  energetic  and  action-packed  life.” 

Colter  was  the  first  known  white  man  to  explore  Yellowstone  Park, 
which  became  known  as  “Colter’s  Hell,”  and  served  as  the  lead  guide  for 
several  American  fur-trapping  brigades  that  invaded  the  remote  headwa¬ 
ters  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  author  -  like  Colter  -  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  exhaustively 
researched  his  subject  there,  as  well  as  in  William  Clark’s  archival  records 
and  through  Colter’s  own  musings  and  memorabilia.  The  book  includes 
illustrations  by  Gale  Gough  of  McAllister.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.stoneydale.com. 

Sketches  from  the  Ranch  A  Montana 

Memoir 

By  Dan  Aadland 

Published  November  2008  by  University  of 

Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$17.95  softcover 

Rancher,  horse  breeder  and  former  school 
teacher  Dan  Aadland  offers  an  intimate  portrait 
of  his  life  in  the  Absaroka  Mountains  -  a  rugged, 
vibrant  landscape  where  Crow  Indians  once 
roamed,  and  a  place  three  generations  of  family 
have  called  “home.” 

His  wife’s  grandfather,  Magnus  Jensen,  a 
stout  Danish  immigrant  who  staked  his  claim  to  the  ranch  in  1892,  was 
also  known  for  his  prowess  with  horses.  That  legacy  continued  with 
Emily’s  father,  Elmer,  and  Aadland  himself,  who  laces  his  memoir  with 
memories  of  remarkable  steeds.  “In  many  ways  I  measure  the  passage  of 
time  through  a  succession  of  horses  I've  raised  and  used,  horses  whose 
sweat  has  matched  mine  ...  my  main  mount,  my  right  hand.” 

As  the  ranches  around  his  -  and  throughout  Montana  -  are  subdivided 
or  sold  to  the  wealthy,  his  family’s  commitment  to  and  intimacy  with  their 
patch  of  Earth  seems  even  more  remarkable.  Of  those  who  came  before 
him,  he  writes,  “There  is  not  a  day  when  I  do  not  touch  the  things  they 
touched,  when  I  do  not  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ground  made  by  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  their  plows  ...  The  hills  and  the  rocks  and  the  woods  on  this  ranch 
outlived  Magnus  and  Elmer,  and  they  will  outlive  me.” 

Likewise,  Aadland’s  graceful  telling  of  his  family’s  story  will  remain 
-  even  after  the  teller  is  gone  -  a  testament  to  a  rich  life,  lived  on  the  land. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Vendetta  Canyon 

By  Stan  Lynde 

Published  October  2008  by  iUniverse, 

Bloomington,  IN 

$14.95  softcover;  $24.95  hardcover 

Helena  author  Stan  Lynde,  whose  prior 
work  includes  the  acclaimed  comic  strips  "Rick 
O’Shay”  and  “Latigo,”  recently  released  the 
sixth  novel  in  his  Merlin  Fanshaw  series.  Set  in 
fictional  Meriwether  County,  Montana,  Vendetta 
Canyon  is  a  fast-paced  tale  of  conflict  in  an  era 
when  competition  for  grazing  rights  on  the  open 
range  frequently  led  to  violence. 

Sheepman  Abel  McKenzie  and  cattleman  Zack  Rainford  were  once  the 
best  of  friends,  but  are  now,  in  1 887  Montana  Territory,  mortal  enemies. 
Their  escalating  feud  threatens  to  escalate  into  a  bloody  range  war. 

Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  Merlin  Fanshaw  is  sent  to  investigate  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  three  suspected  sheep  rustlers  and  enforce  the  law.  But  his  assign¬ 
ment  is  complicated  by  the  activities  of  a  corrupt  sheriff  and  a  mysterious 
range  detective,  and  a  clandestine  romance  between  the  sheepman’s  son 
and  the  cattleman’s  daughter. 

Vendetta  Canyon  is  a  classic  western,  and  Lynde  is  a  master  storyteller. 
Richard  Wheeler,  winner  of  multiple  SPUR  Awards,  describes  him  as 
“one  of  the  finest  western  novelists  of  our  times.” 

In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  as  an  author  and  cartoonist,  the 
Montana  native  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  lore,  legend,  and  history 
of  the  American  West. 


Dark  Spaces  Montana's  Historic 

Penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge 
By  Ellen  Baumler  with  photos  by  J.M.  Cooper 
Published  2008  by  the  University  of  New 

Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque,  NM 
$24.95  softcover 

Take  a  step  back  in  time  to  the  homesteading 
and  mining  era  of  Montana,  and  visit  the  fortress 
that  incarcerated  many  of  the  renegades  and 
rascals  that  were  part  of  that  colorful  time.  Ellen 
Baumler,  in  tandem  with  photographer  J.M.  Cooper,  recreates  the  dark  and 
often  eerie  atmosphere  that,  to  this  day,  permeates  the  Old  Montana  Prison 
in  Deer  Lodge. 

A  booming  population  and  consequent  crimes  caused  the  construction 
of  the  Montana  State  Prison  in  1870.  Tracing  the  timeline  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  Baumler  touches  on  a  few  of  the  many  stories  that  arose  during  the 
century  when  it  housed  prisoners.  The  reign  of  the  daunting  warden  Frank 
Conley,  inmate  Thomas  O'Brien’s  elaborate  escape  upon  the  warden's 
very  own  racehorse,  and  the  famous  prison  riot  of  1959  all  come  to  the 
surface  in  Dark  Spaces. 

Baumler  is  a  historian  and  writer  who  lives  in  Helena.  Her  other  books 
include  Spirit  Tailings:  Ghost  Tales  from  Virginia  City.  Butte,  and  Helena 
and  Beyond  Spirit  Tailings:  Montana ’s  Mysteries,  Ghosts,  and  Haunted 
Places.  J.M.  Cooper  has  more  than  30  years  of  experience  as  a  documenta¬ 
ry  photographer.  All  of  his  pictures  are  shot  in  black  and  white  analog  film. 

-  Spencer  Shafter 

Swan  Peak 

By  James  Lee  Burke 

Published  July  2008  by  Simon  and  Schuster, 

New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

An  almost  radioactive  violence  -  twined  with 
lyrical  descriptions  of  Montana’s  landscape  -  per¬ 
vades  James  Lee  Burke’s  latest  Dave  Robicheaux 
novel,  Swan  Peak.  The  result  is  both  jarring  and 
mesmerizing,  making  for  yet  another  roller-coast¬ 
er  ride  from  the  master  of  suspense  novels. 

But  this  ride  travels  through  familiar  terrain, 
at  least  for  Montanans,  as  Detective  Robicheaux, 
his  wife  Molly,  and  best  friend,  the  unpredictable  and  trouble-prone  Clete 
Purcel,  land  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula  for  a  reprieve  from  their  beloved, 
hurricane-ravaged  Louisiana. 

As  the  duo  gets  drawn  into  an  investigation  of  the  grisly  murder  of  a 
college  coed  and  her  boyfriend,  their  sleuthing  takes  them  to  the  Swan  Val¬ 
ley  retreat  of  oil  tycoon  Ridley  Wellstone  and  his  deformed  brother,  Leslie, 
married  to  gorgeous,  hard-drinking  country  singer  Jamie  Sue  Wellstone. 

A  slimy  religious  sycophant,  a  guitar-slinging  prison  escapee  (with  a 
voice  like  Jimmie  Rodgers),  a  former  guard  at  Abu  Ghraib  prison  in  Iraq 
and  his  tattoo-covered  girlfriend  are  among  the  cast  of  characters  that  keep 
the  novel  racing  along  in  high  gear  -  like  Purcel’s  maroon  Cadillac  on 
overdrive  -  for  400  pages. 

Burke,  a  recipient  of  the  Governor’s  Arts  Award,  resides  in  Missoula 
and  New  Iberia,  LA.  This  is  his  27th  novel;  he’s  also  written  two  collec¬ 
tions  of  short  stories. 

Archer  MacClehan  and  The 
Hungry  Now 

By  Sandy  Compton 

Published  2008  by  Blue  Creek  Press,  Heron,  MT 
$14  softcover 

A  grouchy  old  grizzly  and  a  quintet  of  hikers 
converge  in  Sandy  Compton’s  fast-paced  novel, 
set  in  the  fictional  Sky  Devil  Wilderness  along 
the  Idaho-Montana  border. 

“Lead  dog”  Archer  MacClehan  and  his  two 
pals,  Jesse  and  Tom,  escort  a  pair  of  greenhorns 
on  an  arduous  hike,  made  more  complex  by 
repeated  encounters  with  the  fabled  old  bear 
Number  Seven,  and  a  budding  attraction  between 
MacClehan  and  the  red-headed,  hot-tempered  Sara. 

Compton  moves  deftly  from  the  interior  worlds  of  his  characters 
(including  the  bear,  who  resides  perpetuallydn  The  Hungry  Now,  except 
when  he’s  sleeping  or  hibernating),  to  the  fauna,  flora  and  geologic  terrain 
that  challenge,  pummel  and  elate  the  trekkers.  As  the  strengths  and  vulner¬ 
ability  of  each  hiker  are  revealed,  Jesse  aptly  tells  Sara,  “Life  is  served  raw 
in  wild  country.” 

Compton  grew  up  along  the  border  between  western  Montana  and 
northern  Idaho,  and  describes  himself  as  an  avid  world  traveler,  backpack¬ 
er,  skier  and  admirer  of  both  bears  and  wilderness.  His  MacClehan  book  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  stories  starring  the  intrepid  adventurer;  he's  also  the 
author  of  Jason's  Passage,  Caleb’s  Miracle  and  the  forthcoming  memoir, 
Side  Trips  From  Cowboy. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Glacier  National  Park 

An  ABC  Adventure 
By  KC  Glastetter  and  Jeremie 

Hollman 

Published  2008  by  Mountain 

Press  Publishing  Company, 

Missoula,  MT 
$10  softcover 

There  is  a  place  in  Montana  where 
the  grizzly  bear  is  the  boss  and  a  road 
seems  to  go  to  the  sun.  It  is  home  to 
over  900  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and  four  visitor  centers. 

While  there,  you  can  see  snow  fall  in  the  summer  and  water  seep  from 
solid  rock.  You  may  also  see  mountain  goats,  deer,  elk  and  an  occasional 
black  bear. 

In  Glacier  National  Park:  An  ABC  Adventure ,  nature  photographers 
KC  Glastetter  and  Jeremie  Hollman  take  readers  on  a  letter-by-letter  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  Crown  of  the  Continent. 

The  letter  H  tells  readers  about  huckleberries  and  the  harlequin  duck, 
which  is  fond  of  fast-flowing  streams  and  migrates  to  Glacier  in  the 
spring.  The  letter  W  covers  the  western  larch  tree  and  the  Weeping  Wall, 
the  rock  wall  along  Going-to-the-Sun  Road  that  oozes  water. 

With  stunning  color  photos  and  lively  text.  Glacier  National  Park:  An 
ABC  Adventure  is  perfect  for  anyone  fascinated  by  this  wild  and  rugged 
land. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 
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Suddenly,  Out  of  a  Long  Sleep 

By  Lowell  Jaeger 

Published  2008  by  Arctos  Press,  Sausalito,  CA 
$16  softcover 

Lowell  Jaeger,  who  teaches  creative  writing  at 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College  in  Kalispell, 
explores  kinship  and  family  bonds  -  “the  name¬ 
less  art  of  lives  entwining”  -  in  his  latest  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems. 

In  “I  Steal  a  Handful  of  Nano  Seconds”  he 
describes  taking  his  two-year-old  son  to  day¬ 
care  in  ihe  early  morning:  “He’s  awake,/  his 
steady  gaze  on  constellations.  I  look/  to  see  what 
he’s  thinking,  but  can’t  trace/  the  slightest  blink.  How  long  does  it  take/ 
heaven’s  light  to  travel  this  far?  It  took/  till  now  for  me  to  reach  and  touch 
his  face.” 

“Jaeger’s  concise  and  precise  language  is  the  piston  that  drives  deep 
the  emotion,”  writes  Pamela  Uschuk,  editor  of  Cutthroat:  A  Journal  of  the 
Arts. 

Montana  Poet  Laureate  and  University  of  Montana  professor  Greg 
Pape  says,  “in  poem  after  vivid  poem,  with  craft,  dignity,  and  humor,  he 
gives  us  the  details,  images  and  emotions  that  shape  a  life.” 

In  addition  to  authoring  several  collections  of  poems,  Jaeger’s  work 
has  appeared  in  a  wide  variety  of  journals,  including  Poetry,  Antioch  Re¬ 
view  and  The  Iowa  Review. 


We  Give  Our  Hearts  to  Dogs  to 

Tear  Intimations  of  their  Immortality 
By  Alston  Chase 

Published  April  2008  by  Transaction 
Publishers,  Edison,  NJ 
$34.95  hardcover 

With  a  title  taken  from  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
poem,  “The  Power  of  the  Dog,”  author  Alston 
Chase  takes  a  deeply  personal  and  philosophical 
look  at  his  canine  companions  for  the  past  three 
decades. 

The  family’s  first  Jack  Russell  terrier, 

Phineas,  who  was  shipped  to  the  couple’s  remote 
Montana  ranch  as  a  birthday  present  for  Alston’s  wife,  Diana,  quickly 
warmed  the  hearts  of  these  Mastiff  owners.  “Phineas  grew  up  small, 
but  refused  to  admit  it.  ...  He  feared  nothing  and  took  on  any  animal  he 
encountered,  from  badgers  to  bears  ...  He  had  nine  lives  and  needed  every 
one.” 

Phineas  set  the  standard  for  subsequent  terriers,  and  launched  the 
family’s  dedication  to  Jack  Russells.  Forays  into  the  history  of  the  breed 
are  interspersed  with  the  family’s  history  and  tales  of  their  myriad  animal 
companions,  as  they  eventually  sell  their  ranch  in  the  Little  Belt  Moun¬ 
tains  and  move  to  the  Paradise  Valley. 

“The  animals  we  love  frame  our  lives,”  writes  Chase.  “Their  arrival 
into  the  family  as  pups,  kittens  or  foals  signals  a  joyous  new  beginning 
and  their  death  marks  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of  another.” 

Author  Tim  Cahill  describes  Chase’s  latest  work  as  “a  thinking  man’s 
dog  book.  Funny,  sad,  charming  and  profound,  it  will  resonate  with  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  loved  and  lost  a  dog.” 

Chase  is  also  the  author  of  several  works  of  fiction  and  nonfiction, 
including  Playing  God  in  Yellowstone  and  Harvard  and  the  Unabomber. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Montana  Cooking  a  Big  Taste  of 

Big  Sky  Country 
By  Greg  Patent 

Published  in  2008  by  ThreeForks, 

Morris  Book  Publishing  LLC. 

$19.95  softcover 

Celebrated  cookbook  author,  chef  and 
Missoula  resident  Greg  Patent  revises  a 
previous  work  to  showcase  the  melting 
pot  of  cuisines  that  Montana  has  become. 

In  Montana  Cooking,  he  skillfully 
incorporates  what  nature  has  given  the  land  in  terms  of  edible  bounty, 
blends  in  what  we  farm,  herd,  hunt  and  gather,  and  tosses  it  all  with  ingre¬ 
dients  and  techniques  brought  west  by  immigrant  cultures  from  far-away 
lands.  The  result  is  a  dish  like  Asian-style  marinated  smoked  duck. 

Patent  makes  all  the  preparations  seem  easy  with  his  straight-forward 
instructions  and  explanations  of  ingredients.  Wild  mushrooms  of  several 
varieties  are  featured,  as  are  our  precious  mountain-grown  huckleberries. 

Elk,  pheasant,  quail,  whitefish  and  sturgeon  are  given  a  handsome 
place  at  the  table  in  mouth-watering  forms.  Desserts  are  generally  simple, 
using  fruits  like  rhubarb,  cherries,  and  a  variety  of  berries. 

Whether  it’s  a  meal  for  company  or  everyday  fare,  there  is  plenty  to 
be  savored  within  these  pages.  As  I  read  this  book,  I  concocted  a  menu  of 
recipes  to  include  the  buffalo  burgers  with  thyme  in  tarragon  cream  sauce, 
sourdough  sage  biscuits,  herb-stuffed  tomatoes,  and  huckleberry  ice¬ 
cream.  Hand  me  my  Sabatier  knife  and  show  me  to  the  kitchen! 

Greg  Patent  is  the  2003  James  Beard  Award  winner  for  Baking  in 
America,  author  of  several  cookbooks,  and  a  frequent  national  magazine 
contributing  author. 

-  Judy  Shafter 
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Why  Sacagawea  Deserves  the  Day 
Off  and  Other  Lessons  from  the 
Lewis  &  Clark  Trail 

By  Stephanie  Ambrose  Tubbs 
Published  2008  by  University  of  Nebraska 

Press,  Lincoln,  NE 
$17.95  softcover 

More  than  200  years  later,  the  “Voyage  of 
Discovery”  -  with  its  geographic  marvels, 
courageous  explorers,  and  exciting  moments  of 
adventure  and  mystery  -  continues  to  draw  us 
along  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Trail. 

Stephanie  Ambrose  Tubbs,  daughter  of  famed 
historian  Stephen  Ambrose,  first  became  interested  in  the  fabled  journey 
at  16  and  has  been  following  in  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark’s 
footsteps  ever  since.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  both  personal  and  histori¬ 
cal  essays  in  which  Ambrose  Tubbs  revisits  the  journey  and  its  famous 
people,  landmarks  and  events. 

While  exploring  questions,  such  as  what  really  motivated  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  to  send  out  his  agents  of  discovery  and  what  happened  to  the  dog, 
Ambrose  Tubbs  recounts  her  own  travels  along  the  trail  by  foot,  Volkswa¬ 
gen  bus  and  canoe. 

Ambrose  Tubbs  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center  Foundation,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heritage 
Foundation,  and  the  American  Prairie  Foundation.  She  is  the  coauthor  of 
The  Lewis  and  Clark  Companion:  An  Encyclopedic  Guide  to  the  Voyage 
of  Discovery. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 


Put  Sey’  (Good  Enough) 

By  Victor  A.  Charlo 

Published  2008  by  Many  Voices  Press, 

Kalispell,  MT 
$15  softcover 

Salish  poet  and  playwright  Victor  Charlo,  an 
elder  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  chiefs  who 
signed  the  historic  Hellgate  Treaty  in  1855.  His 
poems  reflect  reservation  life,  his  bonds  with 
family,  and  his  journeys  with  researcher  Chuck 
Jonkel  to  see  polar  bears  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

“I  try  to  conjure  up  the  old  sayings,  those  words 
I  grew  up  with  and  that  come  out  every  now  and  again,”  he  says.  In  “Ag¬ 
nes,”  he  recalls  tanning  hides  with  revered  elder  Agnes  Vanderburg,  and 
learning  the  Salish  word  for  scraper:  “So  hard.  So  to  the  point.” 

He  also  examines  the  persistence  of  Native  traditions,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  becoming  absorbed  by  a  non-Native  world. 

In  “Cycles,”  he  writes:  “We  always  come  back/  to  where  we  are.  Some 
say  non-Indians  think/  in  straight  lines,  linear  thought,  yet  Einstein/  said 
parallel  lines  bend  if  they  go  far/  enough  in  space.  So  maybe  there  is  no/ 
linear  thought.” 

The  collection  is  edited  by  Roger  Dunsmore,  and  includes  an  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  by  Charlo’s  youngest  daughter,  April,  who  also  translated  three 
of  her  father’s  poems  into  Salish. 
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Latest  issue 
of  DV  online 

The  Helena- 
based  Drumlum- 
mon  Institute 
recently  launched 
the  fourth  issue 
of  Drumlummon 
Views  (DV),  its 
online  journal  of 
Montana  arts  and 
culture  (www. 
drumlummon. 
org). 

According  to 
Rick  Newby,  the 
journal’s  editor- 
in-chief,  “Like  its 
predecessors, 
this  issue  ranges 
over  a  multiplicity 
of  terrains." 

The  new  issue 
includes  an  ex¬ 
panded  offering 
of  original  works, 
with  substantial 
selections  of 
fiction  (by  Scott 
Hibbard,  Mela¬ 
nie  Rae  Thon, 
Russell  Rowland, 
Chris  Nichol¬ 
son  and  Matt 
Pavelich)  and 
poetry  (by  Greg 
Keeler,  Paul  S. 
Piper,  Phil  Cohea 
and  Michele 
Corriel),  together 
with  a  memoir  by 
O.  Alan  Weltzien 
and  an  insightful 
interview  with  art¬ 
ist  Wes  Mills. 

The  journal's 
visual  arts  sec¬ 
tion  features  a 
film  and  essay 
celebrating  the 
art  and  life  of 
Montana  sculp¬ 
tor,  Rudy  Autio 
(1927-2007);  a 
cautionary  es¬ 
say  by  ceramist 
Chris  Staley; 
and  a  portfolio  of 
Richard  Buswell’s 
photographs,  with 
an  essay  by  Ju¬ 
lian  Cox,  curator 
of  photography  at 
the  High  Mu¬ 
seum,  Atlanta. 
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Irish  blog 
debuts 

A  new  blog  for 
Montana  Irish 
music,  dance, 
arts,  literature 
and  cultural  hap¬ 
penings  recently 
debuted. 

The  Montana 
Gael  website, 
www.montana 
gael.blogspot. 
com,  will  feature 
daily  blog  notes, 
links  to  Montana 
Irish  sites,  an  Irish 
events  calendar, 
photographs  and 
more. 

Submissions  of 
news  or  literary/ 
artistic  contribu¬ 
tions  are  web 
come.  Log  on 
or  email  Noe 
Sullivan@gmail. 
com  for  more 
information. 


Museum  publishes  book  of  C.M.  Russell's  letters 


Your  Friend,  C.M.  Russell: 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  Collection 
of  Illustrated  Letters 
By  Anne  Morand 
Published  October  2008  by  the 

C.M.  Russell  Museum,  Great  Falls,  MT 
S30  softcover  and  $40  hardcover 
What  a  pleasure  it  must  have  been  to 
receive  a  hand-rendered  greeting  or  illustrated  j 
letter  from  Charlie  Russell.  And  the  artist 
must  have  enjoyed  crafting  these  missives  as 
well,  for  he  created  more  than  500  pieces  of 
illustrated  correspondence. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls 
has  59  of  these  letters  and  holiday  cards  in  its 
permanent  collections,  and  has  reproduced 
each  of  the  watercolor  or  pen-and-ink  draw¬ 
ings  in  Your  Friend,  C.M.  Russell. 

The  large-format  book  also  includes 
biographical  sketches  and  photographs  of 
many  of  the  recipients,  as  a  well  as  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  the  more  complex  letters.  While  the 
artist’s  colorful  vernacular  is  intact,  "spell¬ 
ing  has  been  modernized  and  punctuation 
has  been  added,  not  in  an  effort  to  ‘correct’. 


his  work,  but  to  make 
certain  passages  easier  to 
understand,”  says  museum 
director  Anne  Morand  in 
the  introduction. 

These  colorful 
vignettes,  and  the  chatty 
notes  and  letters  that 
accompany  them,  reveal 
much  about  the  artist 
and  his  life.  Illustrations 
poke  fun  at  his  schoolboy 
years  in  St.  Louis,  evoke 
his  cowboy  adventures  in 
Montana,  and  revel  in  the 
exotic  sights  he  beheld 
during  regular  trips  to  New  York  City  with  his 
wife,  Nancy. 

Some  of  the  most  detailed  letters,  often  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  close  friend  Albert  Trigg,  “seem 
to  reveal  more  of  himself  and  his  reactions  to 
his  new  experiences,”  writes  Morand. 

His  many  Christmas  and  New  Year's  greet¬ 
ings,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  the  artist's 
generous  and  sociable  nature,  and  penchant  for 


humor  and  whimsy.  “Holi¬ 
day  greetings  were  some  of 
Charlie  Russell's  favorite 
creations  to  send  to  friends; 
he  often  began  painting 
them  as  early  as  October 
each  year,”  notes  Morand. 

At  first,  he  sent  small, 
card-sized  greetings  to 
his  many  friends,  which 
later  became  much  more 
elaborate,  and  in  later  years, 
expressed  his  growing  cha¬ 
grin  with  the  growing  com¬ 
mercialism  of  Christmas.  A 
poem  that  accompanied  a 
card  created  in  1918,  says,  in  part: 

“Love  is  a  giver  of  gift. 

With  friendship  his  husky  mate 

It’s  the  slices  of  heart  that  you  get  with  a  gift 

That  gives  any  gift  its  weight.” 

In  a  sense,  the  museum  is  giving  back  the  gift 
of  Russell’s  own  words  and  illustrations  in  this 
light-hearted,  yet  revealing  collection. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Your  Friend.  C.M.  Russell 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  Collection  ol  Illustrated  Letters 


John  Dunnigan:  Jack’s  Guitar 

Recorded  2008  at  Snoring  Hound  Studio, 

Somers,  MT;  mixed  and  produced  by 

David  Griffith  and  John  Dunnigan 

For  at  least  30  years,  Whitefish  musician 
John  Dunnigan  has  been  doing  what  bunches 
of  other  musicians  have  been  unable  to  do: 
making 
music  for  a 
living.  The 
northern 
California 
transplant 
made  roots  in 
the  Flathead 
Valley  a 
generation 
ago  and 
never  looked 
back.  He’s 

been  entertaining  ever  since,  regaling  skiers, 
college  students,  cowboys  and  kids  with  his 
soft  and  clear  baritone  voice  and  songwriting 
style,  and  raising  a  family  along  the  way. 

His  latest  CD,  Jack's  Guitar,  proves 
why  he’s  been  able  to  carve  out  a  niche  in 
Montana-made  music.  It’s  chock-full  of 
catchy  homemade  tunes  (Dunnigan  wrote  all 
but  two),  and  some  of  them  are  gut-busters. 
Country  inflections  and  wisps  of  old  ’50s 
tunes  crop  up  here  and  there.  It’s  also  laden 
with  the  efforts  of  a  talented  core  of  backup 
musicians,  most  notably  ultra-instrumental¬ 
ist  David  Griffith,  who  helped  produce  the 
album. 

Dunnigan’s  comedic  way  with  words 
hooks  us  from  the  get-go:  in  “Them  Checks 
Keep  Rolling  In,”  he  talks  of  Daddy’s  girl 
living  the  high  life  (“you’re  lactose-intoler¬ 
ant  but  milking  your  Dad”).  In  the  coun¬ 
try-rocker,  “Growing  Up  So  Fast”  by  John 
Smith,  Dunnigan  opines  about  how  quickly 
children  mature  and  move  on. 

The  title  song  is  an  ode  to  Dunnigan’s 
uncle,  a  soldier  who  wanted  to  be  a  singer, 
but  never  came  back  from  war.  Dunnigan 
plays  his  uncle’s  guitar  on  the  song. 

“Sandy  in  the  Ditch”  is  a  bluegrass  loper 
with  squiggly  lap-steel  licks  by  Griffith;  “See 
Ya  Tomorrow  Night”  is  a  jazzy  finger-snap¬ 
per  that  romanticizes  the  local  watering  hole 
and  the  camaraderie  it  provides.  And  the  duo 
Storyhill  penned  the  sweet-sounding  paean 
to  a  river,  ‘The  Stillwater.” 

The  wacky  ‘The  Real  Real  Estate  Song” 
is  trademark  Dunnigan.  The  Flathead  funny¬ 
man  is  in  his  element  here,  poking  fun  at  the 


wealthy  “come-latelys”  who  are  gobbling 
up  acres  of  Montana  and  imposing  their  life¬ 
styles.  Dunnigan’s  tongue-in-cheek  take  is 
knee-slapping  -  especially  as  he  sings  about 
those  who  want  “a  wild-tame  herd  of  elk  ... 
and  a  bam  full  of  pasteurized  milk." 

His  wit,  coupled  with  great  musicianship 
and  impeccable  production,  is  vintage  Dun¬ 
nigan.  Visit  the  artist  at  www.johndunnigan. 
com. 

Richie  and  the  Rocketdogs: 
Manic  Heart 

Recorded  July  2007-March  2008,  and 

mixed  and  mastered  by  Richie 

Reinholdt  at  Animaltown  Studios, 

Missoula,  MT 

Prolific  Missoula  musician  Richie 
Reinholdt  has  created  a  style  over  his  past 
few  CDs  that  time-warps  to  the  late  50s 
and  early  60s  -  an  era  of  great  love  songs 
and  harmony  singing,  replete  with  the  cool 
garage-band 
sound  of 
loud, snap- 
pin’  drums, 
thumpin' 
bass,  and 
low-slung 
electric  guitar 
licks. 

The  talent¬ 
ed  ensemble 
brought  to¬ 
gether  for  this 
recording  project  are:  Ted  Lowe,  acoustic 
guitar  and  vocals;  Bruce  Threlkeld,  drums; 
Mike  Freemole,  bass;  Reinholdt  on  guitars 
and  vocals;  and  honorary  Rocketdog  Larry 
Chung  on  ubiquitous  pedal  steel. 

Though  the  band  is  no  longer,  this  short 
incantation  brought  substance  to  Reinholdt’s 
song  poems,  a  mix  of  star-struck  love  songs 
and  clever  put-downs,  all  set  to  a  danceable 
beat.  ‘Tabloid  Queen”  has  a  Buddy-Holly 
nuance,  and  “Betty  Lou”  is  Reinholdt’s 
remembrance  of  the  quarterback  and  high- 
school  prom  queen  scenario. 

“This  Bottle”  is  a  honky-tonker,  a 
drinkin’  song  about  a  fellow  celebrating 
each  wedding  anniversary  solo,  crying  in  his 
favorite  libation. 

The  sad  beltbuckle-shiner  “Movin’  On” 
talks  of  a  single  father  trying  to  raise  his 
daughter  alone;  and  “People  Like  Us”  takes 
a  comic  look  at  those  holier-than-thou  folks 
in  the  “Better  People's  Association.” 


The  recording  is  packed  with  layers  of 
pedal-steel  guitar  and  oh-so-low  electric 
guitar  notes  in  the  intros  and  leads,  keeping 
the  country-rockabilly  mesh  authentic  and 
dance-worthy.  Reinholdt  delivers  the  mourn¬ 
ful  croon  through  and  through,  coupled  with 
his  usual  attentiveness  to  overall  production 
values. 

Visit  www.myspace.com/richieandthe 
rocketdogs. 


Wylie  Gustafson:  Christmas  for 
Cowboys 

Recorded  at  the  Sidekick  Sound  Studios, 
Madison,  TN,  and  produced  by  Wylie 
Galt  Gustafson,  2007 

Montana  son  and  Grand  Ole  Opry  vet¬ 
eran  Wylie  Gustafson  presents  a  likeable 
collection  of  Christmas  music  on  this  2007 
release.  It’s  a  rendering  of  traditional  hymns, 
with  a  dab 


Christmas 
L  for  Cowboys 


Wylie  Gustafson 


of  origi¬ 
nal  music 
thrown  in. 

Gus¬ 
tafson’s 
bare -bones 
arrange¬ 
ments, 
backed  by 
five  stellar 
Tennessee 
musicians, 

work  well  here.  The  understated  riffs  from 
fiddle,  mandolin,  accordion,  concertina,  and 
electric  guitar  fill  out  the  sparse  and  spare 
cuts,  contributing  melody  and  mood.  Fine 
percussion  and  bass  carry  the  bottom. 

The  album  comes  out  Texas-swinging 
on  “Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain.”  And,  as 
anyone  knows  about  a  Wylie  album,  the 
“oh-delay-e-hee”  of  a  yodel  makes  an  ap¬ 
pearance  right  away.  Fiddle  strains  infuse 
the  title  cut,  a  Steve  Weisberg  tune,  about  a 
trail  rider  expecting  to  spend  Christmas  on 
the  wide-open  plains.  Gustafson  puts  in  a 
pretty  snippet  of  his  own  duet  yodeling  on 
this  one. 

The  simple,  pensive  prayer,  “In  the  Bleak 
Midwinter”  is  next;  and  a  gospel  version  of 
“Behold  that  Star”  rocks  with  its  Peggy-Lee 
nuances  of  slappin’  bass  and  finger-snap, 
and  a  cool  gospel  chorus. 

Gustafson  yodels  a  verse  on  “Silent 
Night,”  and  sings  a  verse  in  German.  “The 
Gifts  They  Gave,”  a  country-plunker  a  la 
Johnny  Cash,  tells  of  the  'animals  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Baby  Jesus  on  his  birth  night. 
And  if  there’s  such  a  thing  as  a  “gospel 
country  waltz,”  “Beautiful  Star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,”  by  A.  L.  Phipps,  is  it. 

This  album  is  not  only  a  treat  for  its 
musicianship,  but  also  for  the  songs  of  old 
about  the  holiday. 

Visit  Gustafson  at  www.wyliewebsite.com. 
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Honorees  added  to  Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 


Mary  Lou  Big  Day’s  award-winning 
Crow  doll 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Mary  Lou  Big  Day) 


By  Cindy  Kittredge 

Folk  Arts  and  Market  Development  Specialist 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  recently  tapped 
a  traditional  Crow  doll  maker,  a  saddle  maker, 
a  blacksmith  and  a  leather  tailor  to  join  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  roll  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Masters  (MCAM)  in  the  Visual  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts. 

Mary  Lou  Big  Day,  Doll  Maker 

Mary  Lou  Big  Day,  a  Crow  tribal  member 
from  Pryor,  gained  her 
knowledge  of  Crow 
culture,  including 
language,  beading  and 
other  art  by  observing 
and  participating  in  life 
around  her. 

For  many  years. 

Big  Day  worked  in  a 
variety  of  artforms  for 
the  family,  including 
sewing  beads  and  elk 
teeth  on  dresses  and 
decorating  regalia,  bags 
and  horse  gear.  But  she 
found  few  opportunities  to  make  her  dolls  for 
her  own  family  until  her  first  granddaughter  was 
bom  in  1977. 

Big  Day  is  the  first  beadworker  and  the  first 
member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  chosen  as  Artist  of 
the  Year  by  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Associa¬ 
tion.  With  each  of  her  dolls,  she  assembles  the 
body  and  then  creates  the  traditional  clothing 
and  embellishments.  The  dolls  themselves  offer 
a  history  lesson;  and  to  make  the  lesson  clear, 
each  doll  is  tagged  with  an  explanation  describ¬ 
ing  Crow  styles  of  dress. 

She  has  passed  the  tradition  of  doll-making 
on  to  her  eldest  grandson,  the  only  grandchild 
to  express  interest  in  learning.  She  has  shared 
her  Crow  dolls  with  many  people  -  at  art  shows, 
presentations  and  workshops  across  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  Germany  and  Australia, 
and  to  all  ages,  from  primary  school  to  adults. 

Glenn  Goldthwait,  Blacksmith 

Glenn  Goldthwait.-from  Sheridan,  has  been 
interested  in  smith¬ 
ing  from  the  time 
he  was  a  teen.  That 
interest  helped 
propel  him  on  the 
journey  he  began 
in  1977  to  fulfill 
his  dream  of  a 
rural,  self-sustain¬ 
ing  life. 

It  was  then 
that  he  built  three 
hand-hewn  cabins 
and  found  that  the 
traditional  iron¬ 
work  needed  for 
hinges  and  latches 
was  not  available. 

To  answer  the  need,  he  purchased  an  anvil,  a 
hammer  and  a  few  tongs,  and  began  creating 
ironwork  for  the  cabins,  learning  with  a  great 
deal  of  trial  and  error. 

Committed  to  furthering  the  art  of  traditional 
blacksmithing,  Goldthwait  called  together 


others  with  similar  interests,  and  they  organized 
the  Northern  Rockies  Blacksmith  Association. 
The  NRBA  now  has  over  100  members  and  a 
scholarship  program  for  those  needing  assistance 
for  their  training. 

Goldthwait  has  demonstrated  ironwork  at  Fort 
Union,  Bannack  State  Park  and  Nevada  City  -  all 
the  while  using  traditional  tools  and  techniques. 
He  has  worked  with  Boy  Scouts  in  his  smithy 
and  has  a  local  young  man  currently  apprenticing 
with  him. 


George  T.  Holt, 

Saddlemaker 

George  T.  Holt,  from  Dillon, 
has  been  building  saddles  for  30 
years.  He  was  a  working  cowboy 
most  of  his  life,  breaking  colts 
and  working  on  area  ranches.  He 
started  doing  leatherwork  when  he 
was  in  the  Army,  and  on  his  return 
to  civilian  life  began  learning  how 
to  repair  his  own  gear. 

He  learned  how  to  build  saddles 
while  working  as  ranch  foreman  in 


California  and  worked  for 
Eddie  Brooks  at  Capriola’s 
Company  in  Nevada  for 
five  years.  In  1983,  he 
moved  back  to  Montana 
and  opened  his  own  saddle 
shop  in  Dillon. 

In  1997,  Holt 
was  honored  as  the 
Saddlemaker  of  the 
Year  by  the  Academy  of 
Western  Artists  and  the 
Will  Rogers  Foundation. 
He  is  very  particular  about 
the  saddletrees  and  the 


George  Holt  in  his  saddlery  shop 

(Photo  by  Cindy  Kittredge) 


materials  he  uses  because  he  wants  to  insure 
that  the  saddle  is  comfortable  to  both  rider  and 
horse.  He  sees  leatherwork  as  a  useable  art  form 
and  besides  saddles,  makes  chaps,  bridles,  breast 
collars,  saddle  bags,  belts,  photo  albums  and 
wallets. 

Holt’s  saddlery  shop  has  had  a  number  of 
apprentices  over  the  years,  and  he  has  also 
worked  with  numerous  4-H 
children  on  their  leather 
projects.  He  has  donated  his 
leatherwork  to  the  local  high 
school  and  the  UM-Western 
rodeo  teams  for  fundraising 
efforts. 


Glen  Goldthwait  at  his  forge 

(Photo  by  Cindy  Kittredge) 


Elaine  F.  Snyder, 

Leather  Tailor 

Elaine  F.  Snyder,  from 
Kalispell,  grew  up  in  a  culture 
and  time  when  girls  where  she 
lived  made  their  own  clothing 
if  they  wanted  more  than  one 
outfit  for  school.  She  has  been 
sewing  since  she  was  a  child, 
with  her  mother  who  was  her  mentor. 

She  sewed  a  number  of  projects  for  4-H  and 
was  introduced  to  tailoring  through  a  home 
extension  tailoring  workshop.  She  learned  more 
about  this  traditional  and  nearly  lost  art  from  a 
mentor  while  she  was  in  school  in  Ohio. 


"Butte,  America" 


After  moving  to  Montana  in  1974,  she  was 
introduced  to  buckskin  and  began  making  small 
items  and  men’s  shirts. 

To  learn  how  to  apply  traditional  tailoring 
methods  to  leather,  Snyder  spent  nearly  a 
decade  learning  to  stretch  hides  and  properly 
buckstitch  edges.  She  had  to  teach  herself  how 
to  apply  tailoring  construction  methods  to 
buckskin,  at  the  same  time  mastering  the  skill 
of  sizing  a  full  spectrum  of  men  and  women. 

Over  the  years,  she  has  become  known  to 
outfitters,  hunters,  horse  people,  tourists  and 
galleries  for  her  work.  Her  leather  is  supplied 
by  a  local  tannery. 

She  has  shared  her  kuu  .vledge  through 
exhibits  in  Kalispell,  Great  Falls  and  Missoula. 
In  addition  she  regularly  gives  presentations  in 
area  schools  and  has  served  as  a  clothing  judge 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Leather  Trade  Show  in 
Sheridan,  WY. 

The  Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters 
is  a  program  designed  to  honor  Montana’s 
rich  heritage  and  to  showcase  the  present-day 
vitality  of  the  folk  arts.  The  traditional  artists 
honored  will  be  able 
to  place  the  newly 
designed  MCAM 
label  on  their  work, 
in  addition  to  being 
honored  in  a  ceremony 
at  the  State  Capitol 
Rotunda. 

They  will  have 
the  opportunity  to 
teach  their  art  through 
demonstrations 
and  workshops,  to 
participate  in  events 
like  the  National  Folk 
Festival  in  Butte  and  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  work  on  the  MAC 
website. 

For  inclusion  in  this  program,  made  possible 
with  funding  from  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  initiative,  an  individual  must  be  a 
practicing  folk  artist  and  have  a  valid  Montana 
address. 

To  recommend  an 
artist,  visit  the  MAC 
website  (www.art. 
mt.gov)  and  download 
the  guidelines  and 
nomination  form. 
Recommendations 
and  supporting 
information  are 
gathered  year  round. 

Nomination 
forms  are  submitted 
for  review  in  the 
respective  field  of  the 
nominee,  with  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
acting  on  that 
recommendation. 

For  more 

information,  contact  either  Cindy  Kittredge, 

Folk  Arts  and  Market  Specialist  at  406-468- 
4078,  elkittredge@dishmail.net;  or  Dyani 
Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development 
Manager  at  406-545-8983,  dyani_b@hotmail. 
com. 


Elaine  Snyder 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Elaine  Snyder  and 
Montana  Woman  magazine) 


(from  page  1) 


Roberts  and  director  of  photography  Erik 
Daarstad  shot  more  than  170  rolls  of  film, 
documenting  conversations  with  miners  and 
their  families,  interviews  with  scholars,  period 
recreations,  and  breathtaking  scenes  of  city  and 
mining  landscapes  in  and  around  Butte. 

In  the  end,  the  writers  and  filmmakers 
whittled  down  nine  years  of  work  into  a  feature- 
length  documentary  film,  covering  1 20  years  of 
relevant  Butte  history  in  a  way  that  is  at  once 
intimate  and  epic  in  scope. 

“What  drew  me  to  Butte’s  story  most  power¬ 
fully  are  the  people  of  Butte,  and  the  town’s 
unique  and  indomitable  character  as  a  commu¬ 
nity,”  said  Roberts,  noting  that  the  city  produced 
over  one-third  of  the  world’s  copper  and  em¬ 
ployed  over  16,000  miners  at  one  time.  “Butte  is 
a  place  where  one  can  still  see  the  remnants  of  a 
world-class  mining  town  and  how  this  remark¬ 
able  history  -  even  today  -  plays  a  major  role  in 


the  personal  lives  of  the  people  and  community.” 

Co-writer  and  co-producer  Edwin  Dobb  has 
been  a  major  contributor  and  collaborator  on 
“Butte,  America”  since  the  film’s  inception  in 
early  2000.  Dobb,  a  fourth-generation  descen¬ 
dant  of  Cornish  tin  miners  and  Irish  copper  min¬ 
ers,  is  a  full-time  independent  writer. 

Roberts  is  the  creative  and  administrative 
force  behind  Rattlesnake  Productions,  Inc.,  non¬ 
profit  production  company  based  in  Montana  that 
has  produced  award-winning  documentary  films 
and  videos  for  public  television  and  for  national 
and  international  theatrical  and  video  distribution 
since  1983.  Roberts  also  co-produced  and  co-di- 
rected,  “Ishi.  the  Last  Yahi.”  a  one-hour  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  documentary 
that  was  broadcast  on  American  Experience  and 
nominated  for  an  Emmy  Award  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Screenings 


Show  times  for  "Butte,  America" 
are: 

Butte:  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  17,  at 
the  Mother  Lode  Theater.  Call 
406-491-1343. 

Bozeman:  8  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  6, 
at  the  Emerson  Theater;  the  film¬ 
makers  participate  in  a  panel 
discussion  following  the  show. 
Call  406-587-9797. 

Helena:  6:30  and  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  21,  at  the  Myrna  Loy 
Center;  the  filmmakers  participate 
in  a  panel  discussion  following 
the  show.  Call  406-443-0287. 

All  screenings  are  sponsored  by 
KUSM/Public  TV. 
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Artists 

learning 

business 

skills 

“Transforming 
Art  into  a  More 
Lucrative  Career 
Choice,”  written 
by  Marci  Alboher 
and  published 
in  The  New  York 
Times  (Nov.  26, 
2008),  details 
how  artists  are 
building  business 
savvy.  It  begins: 

“Some  artists 
have  begun  to 
figure  out  ways  to 
make  money  and 
make  art  —  aim¬ 
ing  to  end  the 
notion  that  ‘starv¬ 
ing’  and  ‘artist’ 
are  necessarily 
linked. 

“Rather  than 
seeing  art  as 
something  to  pur¬ 
sue  in  the  hours 
when  they  are  not 
earning  a  living, 
these  artists  are 
developing  busi¬ 
nesses  around 
their  talents. 
These  artists  are 
part  of  a  growing 
movement  that 
has  caught  the 
attention  of  busi¬ 
ness  experts  and 
is  being  nudged 
along  by  both 
art  and  business 
schools. 

“Living  in  the 
internet  era  has 
certainly  helped 

Read  the 
entire  story  at 
www.nytimes. 
com/2008/1 1/27/ 
business/ 
smallbusiness/ 
27shift.html?em. 
it. 
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Signatures 
deadline 
is  Feb.  1 

Montana’s 
student  liter- 
ary/art  magazine, 
Signatures  from 
Big  Sky  2009,  is 
accepting  K-1 2 
student  writing 
(short  stories, 
essays,  poetry) 
and  artwork 
(black  and  white 
8”x11”  photos 
and  computer  art; 
one  color  piece 
per  school)  up  to 
Feb.  1, 2009. 

Each  piece 
must  be  labeled 
with  the  student’s 
name,  school 
with  complete  ad¬ 
dress,  teacher’s 
full  name  and 
student's  grade 
level.  Each  piece 
must  also  have 
a  declaration  of 
originality  signed 
by  the  student, 
and  all  informa¬ 
tion  must  be 
typed  or  printed. 

“You,  the  class¬ 
room  teacher, 
are  our  first 
selectors,”  say 
the  publication’s 
sponsors.  “Please 
do  not  send  class 
sets  -  send  only 
one  per  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  very 
best  work  you 
have.”  Selec¬ 
tion  is  based  on 
excellence  for 
the  grade  level, 
creativity  and 
originality. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact 
Shirley  Olson  at 
406-628-7063  or 
email  soho@imt. 
net. 


Creativity  Matters:  Arts  and  aging  in  America 


By  Gay  Hanna 
Executive  Director 
National  Center  for  Creative  Aging 

A  critical  gap  ex.ais  between  arts  provision 
and  aging  services,  when  reaching  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  growing  older  population.  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  arts  has  been  proven  to  increase  the 
health  and  well-being  of  older  adults  (Cohen, 
et.  al.  2006);  however,  few  organizations  offer 
quality  participatory  arts  programs  by  or  for 
older  people.  Only  now,  after  decades  of  pio¬ 
neering  work  in  the  research,  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  arts  and  aging  is  momentum  building. 

Funding  institutions,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  are  beginning  to  see  the 
importance  of  providing  creative  services  for 
older  adults  on  a  systemic,  sustainable  level. 
The  balance  of  resources  is  shifting  to  support 
an  American  society  where  older  adults  will 
surpass  the  school-aged  population  in  many 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

The  field  of  aging  now  finds  itself  poised  to 
benefit  from  this  tremendous  supply  of  high 
quality,  cost-ef¬ 
fective  creative 
activities.  In  a 
range  of  settings, 
the  arts  provide 
life-long  learning, 
meaningful  com¬ 
munity  building, 
and  respite  to 
caregivers,  while 
most  importantly, 
uplifting  indi¬ 
vidual  creative 
expression. 

All  people 
wish  to  grow  old¬ 
er  with  dignity, 
leading  lives  that 
have  purpose,  and  to  live  independently  for  as 
long  as  possible.  The  arts  are  a  key  variable 

-  providing  meaning  and  true  connection  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  families,  and  communities. 
The  fields  of  the  arts  are  positioned  to  reap  a 
powerful  stream  of  new  resources  because  of 
this  sea  change  from  the  robust  growth  in  posi¬ 
tive  aging  demographics. 

Although  currently  limited  in  number,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  array  of  innovative  arts 
programs  for  older  Americans.  Community- 
based  arts  programs  in  particular  have  gained 
momentum  because  they  offer  older  people 
opportunities  to  learn  and  to  play  meaningful 
service  roles  in  their  communities. 

Guidelines  for  successful 

program  development 

Arts  organizations  should  follow  these  guid¬ 
ing  principles  for  successful  program  develop¬ 
ment: 

•  Follow  adult  learning  principles:  Incorpo¬ 
rate  student  expertise  and  life  stories. 

•  Develop  programs  sequentially  with  mea¬ 
surable  outcomes  and  evaluate  them. 

•  Engage  professional  artists  to  lead  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  implementation. 

•  Build  sustainable  partnerships  across  agen¬ 
cies  to  promote  public  awareness  and  secure 
funding. 

Categories  for  Creative  Aging 

Program  Development 

The  field  of  creative  aging  has  developed 
a  variety  of  categories  of  arts  programs  that 
address  the  needs  of  older  people,  from  those 
who  are  completely  active  -  working  or  retired 

-  to  those  with  physical  or  cognitive  disabili¬ 
ties,  in  the  care  of  others  at  home  or  in  insti¬ 
tutional  settings.  These  categories  all  involve 
skill-building  and  incorporate  life  experiences. 

Each  one  is  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  is 
driven  by  the  protocols  set  by  their  primary 
goal: 


Education  Programs: 

Lifelong  learning  through  arts  programs  focus 
on  mastery  and  are  found  within  higher  educa¬ 
tion  extension  services  such  as  Osher  Life  Long 
Learning  Institutes  and  community  schools  of 
the  arts,  as  well  as  in  local  museums,  libraries 
and  other  cultural  organizations,  including  music 
and  arts  stores,  and  even  online. 

Examples  of  arts  education  programs  for  older 
adults  include: 

•  The  Levine  School  of  Music  in  Washington, 
DC,  serves  as  a  vital  community  resource  by 
embracing  two  principles  central  to  its  mission: 
excellence  and  accessibility.  One  of  the  nations’ 
largest  and  most  prestigious  community  music 
schools,  it  has  a  significant  number  and  variety 
of  offerings  for  adults,  including  the  Senior  Sing¬ 
ers  Chorale,  voice  lessons,  conununity  choruses, 
a  noontime  orchestra  and  The  New  Horizons 
Band. 

Other  programs  include  fitness  walking,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  music  the  walkers 
listened  to  on  their  headphones  during  the  walk; 

book  groups  focus¬ 
ing  on  books  about 
music;  and  free  per¬ 
formances  by  faculty 
artists  and  students. 

•  New  Horizons,  a 
nationwide  organiza¬ 
tion,  provides  entry 
points  to  music¬ 
making  for  adults, 
including  those  with 
no  musical  experi¬ 
ence  at  all,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  ac¬ 
tive  in  school  music 
programs  but  have 
been  inactive  for  a 
long  period. 

Community  Building  Programs: 

Social  and  civic  engagement  is  fostered 
through  participation  in  community  arts  pro¬ 
grams  that  focus  primarily  on  social  engagement/ 
legacy  work.  These  programs  are  found  through 
local  arts  councils  or  school  boards  with  an 
emphasis  on  intergenerational  and  cross-cultural 
contributions. 

Examples  of  community-based  organizations 
include: 

•  Elders  Share  the  Arts  (ESTA),  which  was 
founded  in  1979  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  works  to 
validate  personal  histories,  honor  diverse  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  link  generations  and  cultures  through 
“Living  History  Arts.”  Rooted  in  Robert  Butler’s 
pioneering  work  on  life  review  and  reminis¬ 
cence,  this  unique  synthesis  of  oral  history  and 
the  creative  arts  helps  older  adults  draw  on  their 
life  experiences  and  transform  their  memories 
into  art. 

•  Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange  in  Takoma 
Park,  Maryland,  is  a  professional  cross-genera¬ 
tional  dance  company  that  defines  dance  as  a 
multidisciplinary  art  form.  It  performs  new  dance 
works  throughout  the  U.S.  and  internationally, 
and  conducts  residencies  that  bring  community 
groups  together  to  experience  the  expressive 
power  of  dance  and  to  explore  important  issues 
through  movement  and  story. 

•  Stagebridge  Senior  Theatre  Company  in 
Oakland,  CA,  is  the  nation’s  oldest  senior  theater 
company.  Its  actors,  storytellers,  students  and 
volunteers  range  in  age  from  50  to  95.  The 
company’s  mission  is  to  make  theater  accessible 
to  older  adults  and  to  use  theater  and  storytelling 
to  bridge  the  generations  and  stimulate  positive 
attitudes  toward  aging. 

Health  and  Wellness  Programs: 

Healthcare  programs  use  both  professional  arts 
and  arts  therapy  programs.  Clients  range  from 
active  older  people  who  participate  in  wellness 
programs  in  senior  centers  to  frail  older  people 
who  are  in  the  care  of  others  at  home,  in  long¬ 
term  care  facilities  or  in  healthcare  institutions. 


Fitness  is  achieved  through  the  physical  and 
mental  engagement  found  in  music,  dance, 
drama  and  other  creative  expressions.  Environ¬ 
ments  themselves  can  promote  health  with  art 
as  a  mechanism. 

Examples  of  arts  in  healthcare  programs  for 
older  people  include: 

•  TimeSlips  is  an  innovative,  effective  sto¬ 
rytelling  method  developed  by  Anne  Basting 
in  1998  that  celebrates  the  creativity  of  people 
with  dementia.  TimeSlips  stories  spring  from 
hour-long  group  storytelling  sessions  that 
include  up  to  a  dozen  people  in  the  middle 
stages  of  dementia.  The  facilitator  plays  down 
the  importance  of  memory,  using  an  image  to 
prompt  creative  responses.  The  facilitator  asks 
open-ended  questions  and  weaves  together 

all  the  answers,  from  the  poetic  to  the  non-  • 
sensical,  into  a  story.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
laughter,  singing,  and  movement  in  the  stories 
as  well. 

TimeSlips  has  generated  hundreds  of  stories, 
produced  plays  and  art  exhibits,  and  rekindled 
the  hope  for  human  connection  among  people 
struggling  with  Alzheimer’s  disease  and  other 
forms  of  dementia. 

•  Kairos  Dance  Theatre  is  a  19-member 
dance  company  in  Minneapolis,  MN,  that 
spans  four  generations,  with  performers  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  six  to  91  years  old.  Kairos  is 
the  only  intergenerational  modem  dance  com¬ 
pany  in  Minnesota,  and  one  of  only  a  handful 
in  the  U.S.  Its  mission  is  to  share  the  joy  of 
dance  and  nurture  intergenerational  connec¬ 
tions  by  offering  performances  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  creative  collaboration  that  celebrate 
people  of  all  ages,  abilities  and  experiences. 

For  other  best  practice  examples,  refer  to 
the  Office  of  AccessAbility  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  website  http://www. 
arts.gov/resources/Accessibility/index.html 
and  “Creativity  Matters:  The  Arts  and  Ag¬ 
ing  Toolkit”  at  www.artsandaging.org.  For 
further  information  and  technical  assistance  in 
creative-aging  program  development  contact 
the  National  Center  for  Creative  Aging,  www. 
creativeaging.org 

A  new  resource  is  “Creativity  Matters:  Arts 
and  Aging  in  America,”  an  Americans  for  the 
Arts  monograph,  published  September  2008 
in  partnership  with  the  National  Center  for 
Creative  Aging.  To  order,  visit  the  bookstore  at 
www.AmerciansForTheArts.org 

About  the  Author:  Gay  Hanna,  Ph.D., 
M.F.A.,  is  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Creative  Aging.  She  is  a  specialist 
in  arts  administration  and  policy  development 
in  community  service.  A  contributing  author  to 
The  Fundamental  of  Arts  Management,  among 
other  books  and  journals,  Dr.  Hanna  holds 
a  guest  faculty  appointment  at  The  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Department  of  Health  Sciences. 

About  the  National  Center  for  Creative 
Aging:  The  National  Center  for  Creative 
Aging  (NCCA)  was  founded  in  2001  and  is 
dedicated  to  fostering  an  understanding  of  the 
vital  relationship  between  creative  expression 
and  healthy  aging  and  to  developing  programs 
that  build  on  this  understanding.  Based  in 
Washington,  DC,  NCCA  is  a  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  with  2,500  members  and  is  affiliated 
with  The  George  Washington  University.  To 
learn  more  visit  www.creativeagiTig.org,  email 
info@creativeaging.org  or  call  202-895-9456. 

Professional  Development:  NCCA  is 
convening  three  professional  development 
sessions  across  the  country  to  address  the 
educational  needs  of  arts,  aging,  healthcare 
and  social  service  professionals  in  starting  and 
sustaining  creative  aging  programs  for  older 
people,  their  families  and  caregivers. 

Featuring  research  and  best  practices  in  all 
the  arts  and  for  each  program  setting  -  com¬ 
munity  and  institutional  -  this  series  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  and  will  feature  interactive  work¬ 
shops  with  older  adult  participants  in  Spanish 
as  well  as  English.  For  more  information  and  to 
register,  visit  NCCA  at  www.creativeaging.org. 


All  people  wish  to  grow  older 
with  dignity,  leading  lives  that 
have  purpose,  and  to  live 
independently  for  as  long  as 
possible.  The  arts  are  a  key 
variable  -  providing  meaning 
and  true  connection  between 
individuals,  families  and 
communities. 
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Issues  facing  arts  education 

In  Lincoln,  the  arts  improve  life  skills  and  build  community 


Members  of  MAC’s  Arts  Education  Panel 
continue  to  tackle  questions  about  the  arts  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  state.  According 
to  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  MAC’S  executive  director, 
this  small  group  is  doing  model-caliber  work  in 
the  arts  education  arena. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  selected  them 
for  this  particular  conversation  because  of 
their  diversity  of  knowledge,  perspectives  and 
experiences  in  the  area  of  arts  education.  The 
series  began  in  the  July/August  issue  with  Mark 
Browning,  director  of  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City,  and  continues 
with  Annette  Gardner,  an  elementary  teacher  in 
Lincoln  and  president  of  the  Lincoln  Council 
for  the  Arts. 

Do  K-12  children  in  your  area  study 
the  arts  on  a  regular  basis? 

Our  7th- 12th  grade  students  have  a  full-time 
art  teacher.  However,  in  grades  K-6,  students 
depend  on  the  regular  classroom  teacher  or  spe¬ 
cial  visiting  artists  to  teach  them  about  art. 

Why  are  the  arts  important  to 
public  education? 

Where  do  I  begin?  The  arts  bring  not  only 
pleasure  to  life,  but  also  skills  like  reasoning, 
decision-making,  creative  thinking,  problem 
solving  and  visualizing. 

Studies  have  shown  that  students  who  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  arts  score  higher  on  SAT  tests. 
Another  study  showed  that  those  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  arts  programs  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  high  academic  achievers,  elected  to  class 
office,  participate  in  math  and  science  fairs  and 


The  Council  for  the  Arts  sponsors  Santa’s 
Workshop,  a  day  for  kids  to  make  Christmas 
presents  for  their  friends  and  family. 


win  academic  awards.  Art  and  music  classes 
improve  students’  self-confidence  and  their 
ability  to  empathize  with  others. 

In  our  town,  the  arts  improve  public  rela¬ 
tions  -  for  example,  our  art  club  is  creating  a 
mural  at  the  forest  service.  Fifth  graders  inter¬ 
viewed  senior  citizens  about  their  memories  of 
Christmases  from  long  ago.  Then  they  made 
ornaments  that  portrayed  those  memories  and 
brought  them  as  gifts.  This  kind  of  good  P.R. 
is  important  for  public  education  (mill  levys 
are  more  likely  to  pass,  for  example). 

What  challenges  do  you  face  in 
providing  arts  education? 

Lincoln  is  an  isolated  community  at  least 
an  hour’s  drive  from  any  large  town,  and  has 
many  low-income,  transient  families  that 
bring  our  free/reduced  lunch  school  popula¬ 


tion  to  a  52-62  percent  range. 

Our  school  population  is  decreasing  yearly, 
and  money  received  from  the  state  is  less  each 
year.  There  are  very  few  funds  for  anything  but 
the  most  basic  educational  needs. 

How  does  MAC  funding  help 
address  those  challenges? 

If  it  weren’t  for  our  local  PTA  and  the  arts 
council,  the  children  would  not  have  had  the 
wonderful  experiences  of  Missoula  Children’s 
Theater,  or  the  visiting  poets,  storytellers  or 
artists.  Some  students  would  not  be  able  to  rent 
a  musical  instrument  to  play  with  the  school 
band.  We  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  watch 
modem  dancers  from  the  Montana  Transport 
Company  or  listen  to  jazz  piano  players. 

Our  students  are  richer  for  having  listened 
to  Harry  Fritz  who,  impersonating  Abraham 
Lincoln,  talked  about  the  difficulties  the 
president  faced  during  the  Civil  War.  Budding 
authors  were  inspired  by  Ken  Thomasma  as  he 
explained  the  book-writing  process. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways  the 
arts  council  funding  has  helped  us  at  Lincoln 
School. 

What  kinds  of  myths  do  you 
encounter  from  the  public  about 
arts  education? 

Most  parents  are  very  supportive  of  arts 
education.  There  are  some  who  claim  it’s  a 
“frill,”  an  “extra,”  but  most  agree  that  it’s  es¬ 
sential  for  the  development  of  a  well-rounded 
education. 

Want  to  learn  how 
to  direct  a  play  or 
draw  wildflowers? 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  Teacher 
Exploration  of  the  Arts  (TEA)  grant  is  aimed 
at  helping  elementary  classroom  teachers 
work  one-on-one  with  professional  working 
artists  to  develop  teachers'  skills  in  particular 
artistic  disciplines  (including  Dance,  Literary 
Arts,  Media 
Arts,  Music, 

Theatre,  Visual 
Arts). 

TEA  grants 
offer  teachers 
an  opportunity 
to  pursue  an 
interest  in  an 
art  form  that 
attracts  him  or  her.  The  teacher  must  work 
with  a  professional  working  artist.  If  the  artist 
is  not  on  the  MAC  Artist  Registry,  a  resume 
and  a  sample  of  the  artist’s  work  is  required 
with  the  application. 

There  is  no  cash  match  required.  Matches 
are  provided  through  teacher  time  and  commit¬ 
ment.  All  grants  are  for  $500. 

Any  elementary  classroom  teacher  in  any 
private,  parochial  or  public  school  is  eligible. 

No  more  than  two  teachers  from  any  given 
school  may  apply  in  a  grant  cycle.  The  award 
is  made  to  the  school,  which  pays  the  artist  at 
the  end  of  the  instruction  and  will  be  reim¬ 
bursed  once  the  evaluation  forms  are  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  arts  council. 

MAC  still  has  14  of  these  grants  left  for  the 
2008-09  school  year.  For  more  information  on 
the  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  grants  visit 
the  Arts  Council’s  website:  art.mt.gov/schools/ 
schools_tea.asp. 


Aerie  International 

Big  Sky  launches  globe-spanning  journal 


Aerie  Big  Sky,  a  literary 
magazine  published  annually 
by  Big  Sky  High  School  in 
Missoula,  has  either  received 
or  been  a  contender  for  the 
highest  award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  in  1999,  2003,  2004 
and  2007. 

In  2008,  student  editors 
stepped  beyond  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  their  own  school  to 
create  Aerie  International,  a 
sister  publication  that  accepts 
submissions  from  students 
around  the  world.  The  first 
issue  debuted  last  June. 

The  new  magazine  fea¬ 
tures  contributions  of  writing, 
art  and  photography  from  students  around  the 
globe  and  throughout  the  United  States,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  13  to  19.  According  to  editor 
Billie  Loewen,  students  produced  a  brochure, 
which  they  hand  addressed  and  mailed  to 
more  than  1 ,000  schools  and  emailed  to  an¬ 
other  hundred.  “And  then  we  had  to  wait.  And 
wait.  And  wait.” 

The  initial  submission  arrived  from 
Turkmenistan,  with  more  to  follow  “from 
places  we  never  expected,”  writes  Loewen. 
“We  were  astounded  by  the  photography  from 
Kansas,  the  art  from  England,  the  writing 
from  all  over,  and  the  mass  of  personal  stories 
we  received  from  teachers  and  students  across 
the  world.” 

Advisor  and  Big  Sky  English  teacher 
Lorilee  Evans-Lynn  says  the  publication  “was 


bom  of  a  desire  to  offer 
outstanding  young  writers 
and  artists  an  opportunity  to 
share,  edit  and  publish  their 
work  internationally.” 

She  also  writes  that 
the  impetus  came  “from  a 
longing  to  throw  open  the 
windows  of  our  school.” 

She  continues:  “What 
makes  this  journal  unique 
is  that  it  has  been  designed 
and  produced  by  an  edito¬ 
rial  board  comprised  solely 
of  high  school  students. 

We  hope  the  magazine  will 
not  only. draw  on  univer¬ 
sal  themes,  but  also  on  the 
particular  images,  colors, 
sounds  and  rhythms  of  the  places  and  people 
from  which  they  originate,  whether  it  is 
Canada,  South  Africa,  India  or  the  U.S. 

“As  Melanie  Reay,  art  teacher  from  Trinity 
School  in  England,  said  recently  in  a  visit  to 
our  school,  ‘Perhaps  this  magazine  can  foster 
friendships  in  times  where  friendship  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  achieve  across  the  pond.’  That  is  our 
hope.” 

The  result,  notes  poet  Tami  Haaland,  is 
“a  testament  to  how  diverse  and  unified  the 
youth  of  the  world  can  be.” 

Subscriptions  are  $12  ih  the  United  States, 
$15  outside  the  U.S.,  and  $5  for  sample 
copies;  to  learn  more,  visit  www.mcps.kl2. 
mt.us/portal/bigsky  (click  on  the  button  on 
the  right  side  of  the  home  page)  or  email 
aerie,  international  @gmail.com. 
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Deadline 
Jan.  30 
for  Coming 
Up  Taller 

Each  year  the 
Coming  Up  Taller 
Awards  recog¬ 
nize  and  reward 
excellence  in 
after-school  and 
out-of-school  arts 
and  humanities 
programs  for 
underserved  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth. 

Award  re¬ 
cipients  receive 
$10,000  each, 
an  individual¬ 
ized  plaque,  and 
an  invitation  to 
attend  the  an¬ 
nual  Coming  Up 
Taller  Leadership 
Enhancement 
Conference.  The 
awards  seek  to 
promote  a  cre¬ 
ative,  engaged, 
skilled,  and  con¬ 
fident  generation 
of  young  people. 

The  dead¬ 
line  for  receipt 
of  nomination 
forms  for  the 
2009  awards  is 
Jan.  30.  To  re¬ 
view  the  eligibil¬ 
ity  requirements 
and  apply  for 
consideration, 
see  the  2009 
Coming  Up  Taller 
Awards  nomina¬ 
tion  application 
at  www.pcah. 
gov/news/09 
CUTNomination. 
htm.  Coming 
Up  Taller  is  a 
program  of  the 
President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humani¬ 
ties  in  partnership 
with  the  Institute 
of  Museum  and 
Library  Services, 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the 
Humanities. 

For  details, 
visit  www.pcah. 
gov/cut.htm. 
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Native 
Center 
goes  up  on 
UM  campus 

Work  was 
slated  to  begin  in 
November  on  a 
multimillion-dol- 
lar,  first-of-its-kind 
Native  campus 
center  at  The 
University  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  according 
to  the  Missoutian 
(Nov.  8,  2008). 

“We’re  just 
delighted  the 
contract  has  been 
bid  and  awarded 
and  the  construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  this 
year,”  said  Terry 
Payne,  a  Missoula 
businessman 
and  lead  donor 
for  the  19,900- 
square-foot  Native 
American  Center, 
which  has  a  price 
tag  of  nearly  $10 
million. 

UM  President 
George  Dennison 
said  the  building’s 
environmentally 
friendly  design  fits 
in  with  academic 
planning  for  future 
programs  at  the 
center,  which  will 
house  the  UM  De¬ 
partment  of  Native 
American  Studies, 
Native  Student 
Services  and  all 
Native-related 
campus  program¬ 
ming.  The  center 
is  expected  to 
become  a  gather¬ 
ing  space  to  unite 
all  cultures,  as 
well  as  a  space  for 
tribes  to  discuss 
local,  regional  and 
national  concerns. 

Native  spiritual 
leaders  represent¬ 
ing  all  12  tribes  in 
the  state  blessed 
the  ground  for 
the  center  in 
2006.  For  the 
complete  story, 
go  to  www.mis- 
soulian. com/ar¬ 
ticles/2008/1 1/07/ 
news/mtregional/ 
znews08.txt. 
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Grants  promote  native  arts 

The  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian’s  Indigenous  Contemporary  Arts  Pro¬ 
gram,  www.nmai.si.edu/icap/,  offers  support 
to  a  wide  range  of  activities  with  the  goal  of 
increasing  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  contemporary  Native  American  arts. 

The  Exhibitions  and  Publications  grant  cat¬ 
egory  supports  projects  that  interpret  and  pres¬ 
ent  the  work  of  contemporary  Native  visual 
artists  to  the  public  and  encourages  dialogue 
and  critical  commentary.  The  Expressive  Arts 
category  promotes  the  creation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  new  works  through  the  collaboration  of 
two  or  more  Native  artists.  Application  dead¬ 
line  for  these  two  categories  is  Jan.  15. 

The  Artist  Leadership  Program  enables 
indigenous  artists  to  research,  network,  and 
develop  life  skills  to  enhance  artistic  growth 
and  strengthen  career  development;  and  the 
Emerging  Artist  Program  seeks  to  enhance  the 
artistic  growth  of  young  artists  in  high  school 
and  college.  Applications  for  these  categories 
are  due  April  6.  Visit  the  website  listed  above 
for  details. 

Indian  Arts  Research 
Center  offers  fellowships 

The  Indian  Arts  Research  Center,  www. 
sarweb.org/iarc/iarc.htm,  in  Santa  Fe,  NM, 
is  inviting  Native  and  First  Nations  artists  to 
apply  for  its  upcoming  fellowships,  established  j 
to  support  these  artists  at  the  IARC's  School  of 
Advanced  Research.  The  fellowships  include 
a  $3,000  per  month  stipend,  housing  and  a 
studio,  as  well  as  travel  and  material  allow¬ 
ances,  and  are  aimed  at  artists  working  in  any 
medium. 

Artist  fellowships  provide  time  for  explora¬ 
tion  of  new  ideas  in  art  and  contemporary  is¬ 
sues.  Fellows  spend  two  to  three  months  living 
and  working  on  campus,  with  full  access  to  the 
collection. 

Nine-month  internships  are  also  available, 
and  provide  professional  development  for 
those  interested  in  museum  work,  with  interns 
learning  about  collections,  registration,  and 
programming  while  continuing  their  academic 
research. 

Due  to  a  revised  application  process,  all 
fellowships  for  the  coming  year  have  a  single 
deadline  of  Jan.  15,  2009.  See  the  IARC  Web 
page  for  complete  program  information. 

MAC  offers  Artists  in  Schools 
and  Communities  Registry 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  urges  American 
Indian  Artists  in  Montana  to  get  involved  and 
register  with  the  MAC  Artists  in  Schools  and 
Communities  Artist  Registry. 

Involvement  in  the  schools  and  communities 
will  build  awareness  about  the  great  work  that 
American  Indian  Artists  are  doing  and  educate 


the  younger  generation  about  the  techniques, 
stories  and  history  of  American  Indian  art  in 
Montana. 

Registry  qualifications:  One  must  be  a 
practicing  artist  working  within  one’s  craft  on 
a  professional  level,  with  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  working  in  arts  education.  The  workshops 
offered  during  Montana  Arts  Council  sponsored 
residencies  must  be  hands-on  and  process-ori¬ 
ented  workshops  that  teach  the  fundamental 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  art  form. 

To  apply  to  the  program,  artists  must  com¬ 
plete  a  residency  funded  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  Artist  in  Schools  and  Communities 
grant  program  and  receive  a  positive  evaluation. 

Please  note  that  experience  is  not  limited  to 
traditional  school  settings.  For  example,  teach-, 
ing  an  arts  program 
through  a  local 
|  organization  such  as 
j  the  YWCA,  passing 
|  on  traditional  arts 
such  as  beadwork, 
or  working  within 
the  community  in 
other  ways  would 
J  also  qualify. 

Within  the  first 
two  years  of  being 
accepted  artists  must 
attend  a  profes¬ 
sional  development 
workshop  offered 
by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  or  substitute 
an  equivalent  workshop. 

Time  commitment:  For  all  residencies,  four 
hours  of  contact  time  is  considered  a  full  day. 
Each  classroom  visit  would  last  approximately 
45  to  60  minutes,  and  the  actual  length  of  the 
classes  would  be  set  according  to  the  needs  and 
ages  of  the  students. 

Residency  planning:  The  schedule  is  fairly 
flexible  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  sponsor. 
However,  the  artist  and  the  local  organization 
must  agree  on  the  residency  goals  and  schedule 
prior  to  submission  of  the  sponsor’s  grant  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  arts  council. 

For  more  information  on  joining  the  Artist 
Registry  for  school  or  community  residen¬ 
cies,  email  bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  call 
406-444-6522. 

Congratulations  to  ... 

Congratulations  to  Mary  Lou  Big  Day 
(Crow)  of  Pryor  on  being  featured  in  the 
November/December  issue  of  Native  Peoples 
magazine  in  an  article  on  native  dolls.  She  was 
also  selected  for  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  (MCAM)  in  the  Visual  Folk  and  Tradi¬ 
tional  Arts. 

Mary  Lou  has  been  recognized  nationally  and 
internationally  for  her  exceptional  Crow  dolls 
and  we  are  so  proud  to  have  such  a  great  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Montana’s  Indian  Country. 


DG  House  celebrates 
studio  grand  opening 

Contemporary  native  artist  DG  House 
celebrated  the  holiday  season  with  the  grand 
opening  of  her  new  Big  Medicine  Art  Studio  at 
Four  Corners  near  Bozeman. 

House’s  studio  was  opened  to  the  public 
during  the  special  event  that  took  place  Friday, 
Dec.  5.  All  were  welcome  to  the  studio  to  see 
works  in  progress,  limited  edition  prints  and 
visit  with  the  artist. 

House  is  artist-in-residence  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
Her  paintings  are  in  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute’s  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  the  Indian  Arts  Museum  in 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  and  in  private  col¬ 
lections  worldwide. 
She  is  represented  by 
the  Depot  Gallery  in 
Red  Lodge,  A  Horse 
of  a  Different  Color 
Gallery  in  Jackson 
Hole,  WY,  and  in 
Bozeman  at  Indian 
Uprising  Gallery. 

For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the 
Big  Medicine  Art 
Studio,  call  406- 
595-0113  or  email 
dg_house  @  hotmail . 
com. 

"Elk  Dogs"  focuses  on 
contemporary  horse  imagery 

“Elk  Dogs,”  on  display  through  Feb.  21  at 
the  Missoula  Art  Museum,  showcases  contem¬ 
porary  horse  imagery  created  by  contemporary 
American  Indian  artists. 

The  exhibition  features  works  by  invited  art- 

ists  Damian  Charette  (Crow),  David  Dragonfly 

(Blackfeet),  Jeneese  Hilton  (Blackfeet)  and  Jay 
Laber  (Blackfeet),  as  well  as  selected  works 
from  MAM's  Contemporary  American  Indian 
Art  Collection  by  artists  Susan  Stewart  (Crow) 
and  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith  (Flathead  Sal- 
ish/Shoshone/Cree). 

The  exhibition  also  accentuates  the  recently 
published  book  Jaune  Quick-to-See  Smith :  She 
Paints  The  Horse,  by  Linda  Hogan  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Nicolaysen  Art  Museum.  The 
book  is  available  in  the  MAM  bookstore. 

The  name  “Elk  Dog”  comes  from  well-doc¬ 
umented  references  originating  in  many  Indian 
languages.  The  term  Elk  Dog  was  widespread 
through  the  Native  American  population  as 
noted  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journals. 

The  term  seems  to  be  a  logical  combination 
of  the  traits  of  the  two  animals.  The  horse  was 
the  size  of  an  elk  but  used  for  carrying  goods 
as  well  -  a  role  dogs  also  fulfilled  in  the  Native 
American  culture.  For  more  information  visit 
www.missoulaartmuseum.org. 
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Sculpture  by  Jay  Laber  is  among  the  works 
on  display  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum  in. “Elk 
Dogs.” 


Passing  It  On:  Voices  from  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 


Between  2005  and  2008,  journalist  Maggie 
Plummer  listened  to  a  cross-section  of  voices 
representing  the  Salish,  Pend  d'Oreille,  and 
Kootenai  tribes  and  published  profiles  in  the 
tribal  newspaper,  the  Char-Koosta  News. 
Published  in  October  by  Salish  Kootenai 
College  Press  in  Pablo,  Passing  It  On:  Voices 
from  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  col¬ 
lects  these  interviews  and  preserves  a  slice  of 
the  recent  history  of  the  Flathead  Reservation 
community. 

As  a  group,  these  stories  emphasize  the 
variety  of  life  experiences  found  among 
tribal  members  on  the  reservation.  In  spite 
of  poverty  and  an  often-coercive  educational 
system,  these  tribal  members  have  coped  and 
prospered. 

The  recurring  theme  throughout  this  book 
is  the  importance  of  preserving  the  tribal  lan¬ 
guage  and  cultures.  Central  to  the  traditional 


culture  of  the  Salish,  Pend  d’Oreille,  and 
Kootenai  people  is  the  notion  of  passing  it 
on  -  the  idea  that  gifts  are  meant  to  be  given 
with  a  generous  spirit. 

‘Traditionally,  a  tribal  hunter’s  first  deer  is 
given  away,”  the  author  writes  in  the  book’s 
introduction.  “When  a  girl  picks  her  first 
berries  or  digs  her  first  roots,  they  are  given 
away  to  an  elder  . . .  Passing  it  on  also  means 
being  willing  to  share  stories,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  insight,  love,  time  and  attention.” 

Plummer  has  been  a  journalist  on  the  Flat- 
head  Reservation  since  1984.  Her  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  have  appeared  in  many 
regional  publications. 

The  book  is  currently  available  at  the 
Salish  Kootenai  College  Bookstore  and  the 
People’s  Center  in  Pablo,  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  additional  outlets  soon. 
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Labor  of  Love 

Artist  takes  two  years,  1  5,000  pieces  of  glass  for  church  windows 


/  am  the  vine,  you  are  the 
branches.  He  who  abides  in  Me, 
and  I  in  him,  he  it  is  that  bears 
much  fruit,  for  apart  from  Me  you 
can  do  nothing. 

-  John  15:5 

By  Vince  Devlin 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Missoulian  (Oct.  26,  2008) 

You  could  see  the  muscles  in  Dana  Bous- 
sard’s  face  and  neck  tense,  time  and  time 
again,  as  if  she  had  just  handed  her  newborn 
over  to  a  pair  of  total  strangers. 

But  it  was  more  than  that.  The  strangers 

-  in  this  case,  Jim  Hedges  and  John  Laverdure 

-  immediately  took  the  baby,  climbed  on  a 
man-lift,  and  hauled  the  delicate  thing  high 
into  a  central  Montana  sky. 

The  baby,  in  this  case,  came  in  the  form  of 
19  intricately  crafted  stained  glass  windows 
and  the  pregnancy,  to  carry  the  metaphor  per¬ 
haps  too  far,  lasted  two  years. 

But  last  week,  Boussard  and 
husband  Stan  Reifel  finally  saw  the 
final  result  as  the  stained  glass  was 
installed  in  Holy  Spirit  Catholic 
Parish's  new  church  in  Great  Falls. 

Boussard,  the  renowned  Missoula 
artist,  was  commissioned  to  design 
and  build  the  massive,  700-square- 
foot  stained  glass  project  before 
Holy  Spirit  was  built. 

There  are  four  separate  compo¬ 
nents.  The  smallest  of  the  four  is 
impressive  in  its  own  right:  a  large 
round  window,  seven-and-a-half  feet 
in  diameter,  to  go  high  above  the 
entryway  in  the  church’s  vestibule. 

Then  there  are  twin  four-window 
areas  on  either  side  of  the  altar. 

But  the  eye  is  instantly  drawn  to 
the  V-shaped,  four-story-high  space 
at  the  center  of  the  rear  of  the  altar, 
where  the  largest  of  Boussard’s 
stained  glass  designs  climbs  toward 
the  heavens  between  towers  of  flag¬ 
stone  rock  in  10  mirrored  pieces. 

Dark  purple  vines  wind  their 
way  up  through  the  design,  which 
starts  at  the  bottom  with  grasses 
and  stalks  of  wind-blown  wheat,  incorporates 
leaves,  branches,  flowers,  sawtooth-like  flames 
of  light  and  red  doves  on  the  way  up,  and 
culminates  with  a  pair  of  angels  whose  wings 
surround  and  support  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
her  head  framed  by  a  starry  night. 

Mary’s  head  and  the  stars  poke  out  above 
the  church’s  roofline.  When  it’s  eventually  lit 
from  the  inside  at  night,  they  will,  to  passers- 
by,  appear  to  float  in  the  sky  above  the  church. 

Boussard’s  marching  orders  from  Holy 
Spirit  Catholic 
Parish  were 
minimal  at  best. 

“It’s  a 

contemporary 
church,  so  they 
wanted  a  con¬ 
temporary  look 
to  the  design,” 

Boussard  says. 

“After  that  they 
only  had  two 
suggestions, 
that  1  incorpo¬ 
rate  wind  and  wheat  into  the  pieces.  The  vision 
I  kept  having  came  from  the  Scriptures:  ‘I  am 
the  vine  and  you  are  the  branches.’  ” 

And  so  she  began  sketching  out  her  designs, 
employing  far  more  twisting  and  turning  lines 
that  you  normally  find  in  stained  glass. 

By  the  time  they  were  finished,  10  people 
had  been  employed  at  various  times  during 
the  two  years  of  the  project  -  including  master 
fabricator  Dennis  Lippert  of  Lippert  Studio  in 
Missoula  and  master  cutter  Roy  Carpenter  -  in 
order  to  finish  it. 

“It  took  a  whole  team  to  put  together,” 
Boussard  says.  “If  I’d  tried  to  do  it  by  myself, 
I’d  still  be  chipping  away.” 

Locked  inside  the  19  windows  that  were  two 


years  in  the  making:  15,000  individual  pieces  of 
hand-cut  colored  glass. 

Best  known  for  her  work  in  textiles,  Bous¬ 
sard  first  branched  out  into  stained  glass  in  1986 
-  the  year  her  father  died  -  at  the  request  of  her 
mother. 

Charles  Boussard  was  a  longtime  Choteau 
dentist,  and  Dana’s  mother  wanted  her  to  replace 
the  windows  in  the  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Church 
there,  where  their  family  had  worshiped,  with 
stained  glass  designs. 

“She  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  thing,”  Bous¬ 
sard  says,  “and  so  1  did  a  set  of  14  windows 
based  on  the  creation.” 

Into  an  empty  sky,  Boussard’s  stained  glass 
windows  in  Choteau  show,  God  introduced  birds; 
into  waters,  fish;  unto  land,  animals;  from  night 
He  made  day. 

“Having  not  done  glass  before,  I  found  it  to 
be  very  painterly,”  she  goes  on.  “It  was  really  a 
continuance  of  the  way  I  work  in  my  head  artisti¬ 
cally.” 

Since  then,  Boussard  has  completed  other 
large  stained  glass  pieces,  for  Big  Bend  Col¬ 
lege  in  Moses  Lake,  WA;  for  the  entrance  to  the 


Glass  workers  move  the  18th  of  19  stained  glass  windows  created  by 
Missoula  artist  Dana  Boussard  into  place  at  the  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Par¬ 
ish’s  new  church  in  Great  Falls  last  week.  Two  years  in  the  making,  Bous¬ 
sard  created  the  700-square-foot  project  from  15,000  pieces  of  glass. 

(Photo  by  Kurt  Wilson,  courtesy  of  the  Missoulian) 


library  at  Rocky  Mountain  College  in  Billings; 
and  inside  the  Alaska  State  Public  Health  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  Anchorage. 

But  it  was  the  original  work  in  Choteau  that 
Father  Dick  Schlosser  of  Holy  Spirit  saw  and 
liked. 

When  the  three  Great  Falls  parishes  Schlosser 
serves  were  combined  into  one,  and  a  brand-new 
single  large  church  was  built  to  hold  them,  he 
recommended  Boussard  be  hired  to  design  the 
stained  glass  windows. 

“This  one 
consumed  our 
lives  more 
than  any  of 
the  oth¬ 
ers,”  Reifel, 
Boussard’s 
husband, says 
of  the  Great 
Falls  project. 
“The  others 
weren’t  as 
delicate  as 
this.  This  is 

Tiffany  stuff.  She’s  never  done  one  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude,  or  that’s  taken  so  long.” 

It  was,  Boussard  says,  her  first  chance  to  work 
with  architects  on  issues  regarding  light  and  size 
as  space  for  the  stained  glass  was  created  in  the 
church,  whose  construction  otherwise  finished  a 
year  ago. 

That  also  created  delays  for  her,  as  shifting 
angles  and  changing  window  sizes  slowed  what 
she  could  do. 

“We  couldn’t  cut  anything  until  I  had  precise 
sizes,”  Boussard  explains. 

And  with  the  42-foot-high  centerpiece,  she 
never  saw  the  whole  thing  together  until,  well, 
the  whole  thing  was  together  in  the  church. 

Reifel  built  light  tables  for  her  to  work  on,  but 


"I  love  doing  public  art,  because 
people  who  might  not  have  an 
interest  in  art  are  exposed  to  it, 
and  perhaps  it  will  enrich  them, 
or  give  them  food  for  thought." 

-  Dana  Boussard 


there  wasn’t  room  in  her  studio  to  put  10  of 
them  five  deep  and  two  tables  wide. 

So  they  went  two  tables  by  two,  and  as 
pieces  were  finished  the  lower  section  would 
be  removed  and  the  tables  repositioned  so  work 
could  continue  on  connecting  sections. 

The  glass  came  from  all  over  the  nation 
as  Boussard  searched  for  just  the  right  types 
and  colors  for  all  the  varying  elements  in  the 
pieces:  Atlanta,  Portland,  Seattle,  Denver,  In¬ 
diana  -  all  provided  glass  as  Boussard  scoured 
the  country  for  just  the  right  deep  rust  oranges, 
bright  golds,  mauves,  reds  and  others  she 
wanted. 

“I  had  to  search  all  over  to  get  pieces  that 
could  look  like  wheat,”  Boussard  says.  “And 
you  want  them  to  throw  in  different  chemicals, 
some  gold,  silver  and  black,  into  interesting 
combinations  so  that  when  the  sun  hits,  it  will 
glint  in  different  ways. 

“It’s  like  painting  with  glass,”  she  explains. 

And  so  it  was  that  Jim  Hedges  and  John 
Laverdure  of  TC  Glass  in  Great  Falls  found 
themselves  toting  around  Dana  Boussard’s  19 
babies,  one  at  a  time,  and  installing  them  in  the 
new  church. 

It  took  them  eight  days. 
Professional  movers  brought 
the  19  windows  to  Great  Falls 
in  crates  built  by  Reifel,  and 
not  one  of  the  15,000  pieces  of 
glass  broke  -  no  surprise,  given 
that  Reifel  also  built  the  ship¬ 
ping  crates  for  his  wife’s  earlier 
project  for  Anchorage,  and  they 
had  survived  the  truck  ride  to 
Seattle  and  ocean  journey  north 
intact. 

The  massive  circular  piece 
at  Holy  Spirit  took  a  full  day  in 
and  of  itself  to  be  installed,  and 
was  carried  to  its  permanent 
location  on  a  scissor-lift  inside 
the  church. 

The  twin  side  pieces  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  eight  in 
all,  were  also  installed  from  the 
inside,  using  scaffolding. 

But  the  four-story  pieces  had 
to  be  put  in  from  the  outside 
with  the  man- lift.  Hedges  and 
Laverdure  had  to  remove,  one 
by  one,  the  10  Thermopane  glass 
panels  that  have  been  in  place  for  a  year,  install 
the  stained  glass,  then  replace  the  Thermopane. 

Each  one  took  a  minimum  of  two-and-a-half 
hours  to  complete,  and  the  ever-present  wind 
sometimes  delayed  things.  But  as  it  slowly 
went  in,  piece  by  piece,  Boussard  finally  got  to 
see  the  sum  of  her  creation. 

“The  church  was  very  cooperative,”  she 
says.  “I  was  sort  of  given  free  reign.” 

Holy  Spirit  also  commissioned  work  from 
two  other  Montana  artists  for  the  new  church: 
wall  hangings  depicting  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  (by  Joe  Halko  of  Choteau),  and  a  seven- 
foot-tall  bronze  of  Christ  (by  Terry  Mimnaugh 
of  Great  Falls)  to  hang  on  a  crucifix. 

“It’s  always  been  a  part  of  the  church  tradi¬ 
tion  to  support  the  arts,”  Father  Schlosser  told 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune.  The  art,  he  explained, 
can  be  the  viewer’s  “own  window  into  the 
Lord.” 

Boussard  agrees. 

“I  believe  in  the  story  line  of  art.  that  there’s 
a  story  to  be  told  by  all  art,"  she  says.  “Hope¬ 
fully  each  viewer  will  find  the  story  they 
want.” 

“It’s  a  great  honor,  as  an  artist,  to  work  on  a 
piece  in  a  cohesive,  developed  way,”  she  goes 
on.  “I  love  doing  public  art,  because  people 
who  might  not  have  an  interest  in  art  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  perhaps  it  will  enrich  them,  or 
give  them  food  for  thought.” 

Before  it  could  do  that,  however,  the  stained 
glass  had  to  survive  the  installation. 

“You  can  accurately  report,”  Boussard  said, 
“that  the  artist’s  fingernails  were  scraping  the 
church  pews  every  step  of  the  way.” 

And  if  she  said  a  little  prayer  each  time 
Hedges  and  Laverdure  took  another  piece  of 
the  stained  glass  puzzle  into  the  sky,  well,  they 
were  all  answered. 
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Anaconda 

February  6-7 

Chocolatefest  -  Copper  Village  Museum, 
406-563-2422 
February  1 7 

Just  Friends  -  7:30  p.m.,  Washoe  Theater, 
Anaconda  Live,  406-563-2606 

Big  Sky 

January  1 1 

Pianist  Stefan  Stem  -  5:30  p.m..  Summit  Hotel, 
Talus  Room,  406-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

February  14 

Bill  Mize  and  Beth  Bramhall  -  7:30  p.m.. 

The  Homestead,  Big  Timber  Jazz  Society, 
406-932-5710 

Bigfork 

February  1 1 

Champagne,  Chocolate  and  You  -  5-7  p.m.,  La 
Provence,  406-837-2085 

Billings 

January  5 

“Nunsense”  starring  Sally  Struthers  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  11 

ScrapArtsMusic  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  St. 
Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  406-248-3832 
January  16 

Ethel  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
January  16-18,  22-25 

“Rabbit  Hole”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
January  20 

‘The  Pajama  Game”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  21 

As  I  Lay  Dying  -  7  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-325-7328 
January  25 

Lacy  J.  Dalton  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Studio  Theatre, 
406-248-1141 
January  29 

Michael  Flatley’s  Lord  of  the  Dance  -  7  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  30 

Anberlin  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-259-4384 
January  31 

“A  Night  of  Wine  and  Roses"  -7-11  p.m.,  Billings 
Depot,  Soroptimist  International  of  Billings, 
406-294-1948 
February  6 

Art  Walk  Downtown  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-259-6563 

Edgar  Meyer  and  Mike  Marshall  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  7 

Habitat  for  Humanity  BASHH  -  6  p.m..  The 
Depot,  Habitat  for  Humanity,  406-652-0960 
February  8 

New  Shanghai  Acrobats  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 


Mike  Marshall  (above),  who  plays  mandolin 
and  guitar,  is  joined  by  Edgar  Meyer  on 
stand-up  bass  at  concerts  in  Billings  and 
Hamilton.  They  create  intricate  compositions 
in  both  the  classical  and  bluegrass  genres, 
often  labeled  “newgrass.” 


An  Dochas  (above)  and  the  Haran  Irish  Dancers  bring  their  fiery  traditional 
Irish  music  and  explosive  Irish  step  dancing  to  Dillon  Jan.  22.  The  concert 
is  part  of  the  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council’s  series. 


January  21 

“The  Pajama  Game”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
January  27 

Lord  of  the  Dance  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
406-497-6401 
January  31 

“A  Melody  Runs  Through  It”  -  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  Butte  Symphony,  406-723-5590 

Lunar  Chinese  New  Year  Parade  -  3  p.m.. 
Uptown,  406-723-3231 
February  1 

“Annie”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
February  9 

‘To  Kill  a  Mockingbird”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  Montana  Reperatory  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
February  14 

Spayghetti  Dinner  -  5-1 1:30  p.m..  Civic  Center 

Ballroom,  406-442-1660  ext.  202 
February  20-22,  25-28 

“Clue,  The  Musical"  -  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 


February  10 
“To  Kill  A 
Mockingbird” 

-  7:30  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair 
Theater, 

Montana  Rep, 

406-256-6052 

February  13-15, 

19-22,  26-28 
“A  Flea  in 
Her  Ear" . 

-  Billings 
Studio 
Theatre, 

406-248-1141 

February  14 
“Defending  the 
Caveman” 

-  7:30  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair 
Theater, 

406-256-6052 

February  20 
Sawyer  Brown 

-  MetraPark,  800-366-8538 
February  21 

Billings  Symphony:  Music  Inspired  by  Art 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
February  22 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m., 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  406-248-2832 
February  25 

Dropkick  Murphys  -  7  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
800-325-7328 
February  27 

Cathie  Ryan  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

Bozeman 

January  8,  February  19 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
January  15-17,  22-24 

One-Acts  Festival  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
January  17,  February  14 

Bozeman  Folklore  Society  Ceilidh  -  7-10  p.m., 
Labor  Temple,  406-522-0082 
January  21 

Jeff  Dunham  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden 
Fieldhouse,  800-808-5940 
January  22 

Producer’s  Preview  with  Ken  Bums  -  7-9  p.m., 
Emerson  Center  Auditorium,  406-444-474 1 
January  23-25 

Wintergreen  Contra  Dance  Weekend  -  Emerson 
Center,  406-581-8178 
January  27 

Adams  Foundation  Piano  Recital  Series:  Simone 
Dinnerstein  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-585-9774 
January  30 

Chris  Proctor  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church,  406-586-4123 
February  2 

“Annie”  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-2287 
February  6-8 

Antique  Fair  -  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds, 
Gallatin  County  Historic  Preservation  Board. 
406-581-0989 
February  6 

"Butte,  America”  Film  Premiere  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson 
Theater.  406-589-9797 
February  7-8 

Bozeman  Symphony:  “The  Classical  Ideal"  - 
Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
February  8 

“Playhouse  Disney  Live”  -  1 :30  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse.  406-994-2278 
February  14 

Bozeman  Symphony  Family  and  Children's 
Concert:  “Adventures  in  Lost  Worlds”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
Spontaneous  Combustibles  Valentine’s  Day  Show 

-  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
February  20 

Girl  Talk  -  9  p.m.,  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-586-3426 
February  20-21,  27-28 

"The  Great  American  Trailer  Park  Musical” 

-  8  p.m.,  Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
February  20 

Vienna  Boys  Choir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Theater, 
406-586-3426 

Butte 

January  17 

"Butte,  America"  Film  Premiere  -  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-49 1  - 1 343 


Noted  filmmaker  Ken  Burns  presents  a 
preview  of  an  upcoming  major  documentary, 
titled  “The  National  Parks:  America’s  Best 
Idea,”  Jan.  22  in  Bozeman. 

Charlo 

January  15 

Black  Tie  Dinner  -  Ninepipes  Lodge, 
406-644-2588 
February  14 

Valentine's  Party  Fundraiser  -  7  p.m.,  Leon  Hall, 
Ninepipes  Arts  Group,  406-644-23 1 1 

Chinook 

February  4 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7  p.m.,  High,School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 
February  6-8 

Montana  Country  Poets  and  Pickers  Gathering  - 
Chinook  High  School  Auditorium  and  Chinook 
Motor  Inn,  406-357-2383 

Conrad 

January  24 

Wine  and  Food  Festival  -  7  p.m.,  Pondera  Golf 
Club,  406-278-7843 

Dillon 

January  22 

An  Dochas  and  the  Haran  Irish  Dancers 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium,  UMW. 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-7772 
February  12 

Trumpet  Invasion  -  7:30  p.m,,  Beier  Auditorium, 
UMW,  Dillon  Concert  Association, 
406-683-6481 
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Deadline  for  the  March/April  2009 
Arts  Calendar  is  Jan.  25,  2009 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  27)  to: 
Lively  Times 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Chario,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Drummond 

February  3 

“Home,  Home  on  the  Ranch"  -  7  p.m.,  Drummond 
School  and  Community  Library,  406-243-6022 

Eureka 

January  9 

Drum  Brothers  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lincoln  County 
High  School  Auditorium,  Sunburst  Foundation, 
406-297-0197 

February  20 

Men  of  Worth  -  7:30  p.m.,  Lincoln  County  High 
School  Auditorium,  Sunburst  Foundation, 
406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

January  13 

“Radio  Montana”  -  7  p.m.,  Ag  Center,  Chouteau 
County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 

Glasgow 

February  1 

Cascade  Quartet  -  3  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 


Susan  Warner  and  John  Gorka  perform 
in  Helena  and  Whitefish.  The  talented 
singer/songwriters  join  forces  for  an 
evening  of  unique  songcraft  that  blends 
Gorka’s  baritone  voice  and  Werner’s  wit. 


Great  Falls 

January  2,  February  6 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
January  3 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Golden  Gala  -  6  p.m.. 

Civic  Center  Convention  Center,  406-453-4102 
January  8,  15,  22,  29,  February  5,  12 

Winter  Film  Festival:  “Where  the  Wild  Animals 
Roam”  -  4  and  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  1 1 

Chinook  Winds  Quintet:  1970s  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 
January  13 

Charlie’s  Top  Hands  Lecture:  Jackie  Parsons 

-  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
Chinook  Winds  Quintet:  1970s  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M. 

Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
January  16 

Night  at  the  Mint  -  5:30-10  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-727-8787 
January  1 7 

Chocolat  Noir  -  6:30-10  p.m.,  Children’s  Museum 
of  Montana,  406-452-666 1 
January  17,  24,  31,  February  7,  14,  21 

Winter  Warm-ups  -  10  a.m.-noon,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  23 

"Margarita  Meltdown”  -  5:30  p.m.-midnight. 

Four  Seasons  Arena,  ExpoPark,  Eagle  Mount, 
406-454-1449 
January  24 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  "Music  As  Ambassador” 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
January  28 

Lord  of  the  Dance  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-455-8514 
January  30 

Great  Falls  Fly  Fishing  Film  Festival  -  6  p.m. 
Hilton  Garden  Inn,  406-453-1613 
February  5 

“To  Kill  a  Mockingbird”  -  7:30  p.m., 

Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-9854 
February  7 

Art  Auction  and  Benefit  Dinner 

-  5:30  p.m..  Meadow  Lark  Country 
Club,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum 
of  Art,  406-727-8255  ext.  309 

February  10 

“The  Pajama  Game”  -  7:30  p.m., 

Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-455-85 14 
February  22 

Cascade  Quartet:  1980s  -  2  p.m.. 

First  Congregational/Christ  United 
Methodist  Church,  406-453-4102 
February  23 

Cascade  of  Talent  -  7  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater,  406-455-8514 
February  24 

Cascade  Quartet:  1980s 

-  7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787 

February  28 

BYU  International  Folk  Dance 
Ensemble  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

406-455-8514 

Hamilton 

January  11 

“Around  the  World  in  90  Minutes” 

-  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 

406-363-3338 


January  17 

Masquerading  at  the  Museum  Mardi  Gras  Ball 
-  7  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  24 

The  Greencards  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-363-7946 
February  7 

Edgar  Meyer  and  Mike  Marshall  -  8  p.m., 

Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center,  406-363-7946 
February  13-14 

“Acts  of  Love,  with  Dessert!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Daly 
Mansion,  406-363-6004 
February  15 

Slide  Show:  “Petroglyphs  and  Pictographs  of 
Northwest  Indian  Rock  Art”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
February  19-22,  26-28 

“Rumors”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse.  406-375-9050 
February  21 

Mardi  Gras  Dance  Party  -  7-1 1  p.m..  River  Street 
Dance  Theater,  406-363-1203 
February  22 

Lecture:  “The  Mountain  Goat  Chronicles”  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
February  28 

Cathie  Ryan  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-363-7946 

Havre 

February  7 

We  Love  MSU-Northem  Ball  -  6  p.m.,  MSU- 
Northern  Student  Union  Building,  406-265-3720 
February  20-22,  26-28 

“Beauty  and  the  Beast”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Theater,  406-945-2904 

Helena 

January  8 

Lecture:  “Harry  Alonzo  Longabaugh,  the  Sundance 
Kid  in  Montana”  -  5:30  p.m.,  Jorgenson’s 
Restaurant,  Humanities  Montana  Speakers  Bureau, 
406-243-6022 


ONSTAGE  presents  “The  Music  Man,”  a  modern  look 
at  a  classic  American  musical.  Pictured  from  left  are 
David  Akroyd,  Luke  Walrath,  John  Zoltek  and  Betsi 
Morrison,  who  are  collaborating  on  the  production,  with 
performances  in  Kalispell  and  Whitefish. 


January  10-11 

Cabin  Fever  Antiques  Show  -  Civic  Center, 

Tori’s  Antiques,  406-442-5595 
January  15 

Ethel  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

January  16-17,  22-25,  29-31 

‘The  Spitfire  Grill”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-442-4270 
January  24 

Paint  the  Town  Pink  -  5  p.m.,  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-442-6950  ext.  204 

Montana  Early  Music  Festival  Benefit  with 
Kevin  Sutton  -  4:30  p.m.,  721  Hauser  Blvd., 
406-431-7464 
January  30-31 

“American  Roulette”  -  7  p.m.,  Carroll  College 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-447-4309 
January  30 

Micro  Brew  Review  and  Cool  Dog  Ball  -  6  p.m.- 
midnight.  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-447-1535 
January  31 

Helena  Symphony:  Marimba  Mania  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
February  1 

John  Gorka  and  Susan  Werner  -  7:30  p.m., 

Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
February  3 

“To  Kill  a  Mockingbird"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
February  4 

Live!  at  the  Civic:  Scott  Kirby  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-227-6588 
February  7 

Chocolate  and  Valentine  Fair  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Civic  Center  Ballroom,  406-442-4000 

“Circle  the  Wagons"  -  6  p.m..  Great  Northern 
Hotel  Ballroom,  406-653-3800 
February  13 

Alex  De  Grassi  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
February  19-22,  26-28 

“As  You  Like  It”  -  Carroll  College  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-447-4309 
February  19 

Christine  Balfa  and  Balfa  Toujours  -  7:30  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
February  20 

Jazz  and  Just  Desserts  -  7  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s 
United  Methodist  Church,  Montana  Shares, 
406-442-2218 
February  21 

“Butte,  America”  Premiere  -  6:30  and  8  p.m.. 
Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
February  26 

Student  Assistance  Foundation  Youth  Concert 

-  1  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 

Zoe  Scofield  and  Juniper  Shuey  Dance 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
February  27 

Kay  McKenna  Youth  Foundation  Dance  -  7  p.m.. 
Civic  Center  Ballroom,  406-431-6900 
February  28 

Helena  Symphony:  Mahler’s  Ninth  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-442- 1 860 

Kalispell 

January  11 

Flathead  Valley  Jazz  Society  Party  -  4-7  p.m.. 
Eagles  Club,*406-755-6088 
January  24-25 

“The  Music  Man”  -  Flathead  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-257-3241 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Auction 
benefits 
Cowboy  Hall 
of  Fame 

The  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame  and 
Western  Heritage 
Center  is  host¬ 
ing  “Circle  the 
Wagons,”  its  third 
annual  benefit 
dinner  and  auc¬ 
tion,  Feb.  7  at  the 
Great  Northern 
Hotel  ballroom  in 
Helena. 

In  February 
2003,  Wolf  Point 
was  designated 
by  legislation  as 
the  future  home 
of  the  Montana 
Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  will 
be  housed  in 
conjunction  with 
the  Western  Her¬ 
itage  Center,  and 
built  on  29  acres 
of  land  donated 
by  the  Wolf  Point 
Chamber  of 
Commerce  and 
Agriculture.  The 
center  aims  to 
preserve  and 
promote  western 
heritage  in  Mon¬ 
tana. 

The  event  kicks 
off  at  6  p.m.  and 
includes  a  social 
hour,  prime-rib 
dinner  and  live 
and  silent  auc¬ 
tions.  Auction 
items  include 
framed  western 
art  by  Frederic 
Remington  and 
others,  an  original 
by  J.B.  Lucas,  a 
bronze  by  Harvey 
Rattey,  a  Sioux 
star  satin  quilt, 
sweetheart  pack¬ 
ages  to  hotels  in 
Helena  an  Boze¬ 
man,  and  many 
other  items. 

Tickets  are 
$40  per  person; 
call  406-653-3800 
or  visit  www. 
montanacowboy 
fame.com. 


rts  Calendar ;  January/February 


Kalispell  (continued) 

February  10 

Lecture:  “A  Journalist’s  Perspective  on  Wars 
and  Reporting  Them”  -  6  p.m.,  FFVCC  Blake 
Hall,  Room  140,  Humanities  Montana  Speakers 
Bureau,  406-243-6022 

February  13 

Flathead  Valley  Jazz  Society  Party  -  7-10  p.m.. 
Eagles  Club,  406-755-6088 

February  21-22 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  The  Legend 
-  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 

Lewistown 

February  4 

“To  Kill  A  Mockingbird"  -  7  p.m.,  Fergus  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  Kiwanis, 
406-535-9074 

February  10 

Stephan  Moccio  -  7:30  p.m.,  Fergus  High  School 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Central  Montana 
Performing  Art  Series,  406-535-9503 

Livingston 

January  26 

“Fishing  By  the  Book"  -  7  p.m..  Park  County 
Public  Library,  406-243-6022 

February  14 

Valentine’s  Show  -  Danforth  Gallery, 
406-222-6510 

Lolo 


February  3 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Roger  Dale 
McDonald,  oboe,  alto  sax 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 

February  5-7 

Headwaters  Dance  Company  Gala 
Concert  -  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-728- 1131 
February  6 

UM  Guest  Artist  Recital:  Jody 
Graves,  piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
February  7 

The  New  Shanghai  Circus 

-  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4051 

February  10-14 

“Undone”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep  Missoula, 
406-243-6809 
February  11 

Opera  on  Draft  -  6-9  p.m..  The 
Badlander,  406-542-7423 
February  13-22 

Big  Sky  Documentary  Film  Festival 

-  Wilma  Theatre,  406-541-3456 
February  13 

"Fall  in  Love  with  Rocky  Mountain 
Ballet  Theatre”  -  4:30  and  8  p.m., 
MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-549-5155 
UM  Guest  Artist  Recital:  Kevin 


The  Headwaters  Dance  Company  Gala  Concert,  Feb.  5-7 
in  Missoula,  includes  performances  of  six  dances  by 
five  different  choreographers  from  New  York,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Missoula.  The  concert  features  the  fourth  and 
final  segment  of  the  multi-year  Montana  Suite  project, 
inspired  by  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state  and  cho¬ 
reographed  by  New  Yorker  Donna  Uchizono  with  music 
composed  by  Lee  Heuermann.  Above  are  Headwaters 
dancers  Elizabeth  Pertis  and  Ashley  Griffith. 


February  14 

Lecture:  “Mary  Gleim:  Murderous  Madame 
of  Missoula”  -  1 1  a.m..  Traveler’s  Rest  State 
Park,  Humanities  Montana  Speakers  Bureau, 
406-243-6022 

Malta 

February  3 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network,  406-228-9208 

Missoula 

January  2,  February  6 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m..  downtown, 
406-532-3240 

January  9,  22,  February  4,  18 

Montana  Tales  -  University  Theatre, 
406-549-8382 
January  10 

Dance  Extravaganza  -  1-6  p.m..  Downtown 
Dance  Collective,  406-541-7240 
String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  Solo  String 
Competition  -  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-728-8203 
January  13-17,  20-24 

“Someone  Who’ll  Watch  Over  Me”  -  8  p.m.. 
Crystal  Theatre,  406-945-2904 
January  20 

As  I  Lay  Dying  -  7:30  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
800-965-4827 

“Basic  Tecnhiques  Using  Your  Point  and  Shoot 
Camera”  -  7  p.m.,  Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography,  406-543-0171 
January  23-25,  28-February  1 

“Bang  The  Drum  Slowly”  -  MCT 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

406-728-PLAY 
January  27 

Opening  Night  Gala,  ‘To  Kill 
a  Mockingbird”  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-6809 
January  27-31,  February  7 

“To  Kill  a  Mockingbird”  -  UM 
Montana  Theatre,  PARTV 
Center,  406-243-4581 
January  27 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Christopher 
Hahn,  piano,  Margaret 
Baldridge,  violin  and  Robert 
Ledbetter,  percussion  -  7:30 
p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 

406-243-6880 
January  30. 

Missoula  Symphony  Family 
Concert  -  7  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-72 1-3194 
February  1 

UM  Guest  Artist  Recital: 

Barbara  Blegen,  piano  - 
3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 

406-243-6880 
February  2 

Presidential  Lecture:  Annelle  Primm,  “Red, 
White,  Black,  and  Blue:  Race,  Culture,  and 
Mental  Health  in  America”  -  8  p.m.,  University 


Hekmatpanah,  cello  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
February  17-21 

“The  Goat”  or  "Who  is  Sylvia?”  -  8  p.m..  Crystal 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep  Missoula,  406-243-6809 
February  17 

Lecture:  “Understanding  the  Basics  of  Adobe 
Lightroom”  -  7  p.m.,  Rocky  Mountain  School  of 
Photography,  406-543-0 1 7 1 
February  19 

Girl  Talk  -  9  p.m.,  University  Center  Ballroom, 
406-586-3426 
February  20 

Ailey  II  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4051 

UM  Faculty  Recital:  Christopher  Hahn, 
piano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
February  21 

Missoula  Art  Museum  Auction  and  Dinner 
-  5  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden  Inn,  406-728-0447 
February  21-22 

Missoula  Symphony:  “Forbidden  Love”  - 
University  Theatre,  406-72 1-3194 
February  23 

“Marching  Toward  Hell:  America  and  Islam  after 
Iraq”  -  8  p.m.,  University  Center  Ballroom, 
406-243-4594 
February  24-28 

“Buried  Child”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-239-6436 
February  28 

Brian  Regan  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
888-MONTANA 


Plentywood 

February  13 

“Murder  at  the  Four  Deuces”  -  6-9  p.m.,  Angel 
Light  Catering,  Plentywood  Education  and 
Alumni  Foundation,  406-765-1803  or  765-7314 


The  Missoula  Art  Museum  Auction  and  Dinner,  Feb.  21  at 
the  Hilton  Garden  Inn,  features  stellar  contemporary  art 
and  sumptuous  dining.  Auction  items  are  on  display  Jan.  9- 
Feb.  19  at  the  museum.  Above  is  Monte  Dolack’s  “Recycled 
Reality:  An  American  Landscape.” 


Poison 

January  23 

Storyhill  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison  High  School 
Auditorium,  800-823-4386 
January  30-31 

“Stone  Soup”  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-883-4691 

Red  Lodge 

January  1 7 

Hoedown  Becomes  Snowdown  -  5:30  p.m..  Rock 
Creek  Resort,  406-446-3667 
February  6 

“Barns,  Birds,  Barrett  and  Chocolate” 

-  7-10  p.m..  The  Pollard  Hotel,  406-446-1370 

Ronan 

February  13 

The  Cantrells  -  7:30  p.m.,  Ronan  Performing  Arts 
Center,  800-823-4386 

Seeley  Lake 

January  23-25 

Winterfest  -  downtown,  406-677-2880 
January  25 

The  University  of  Montana  Jazz  Band  -  3  p.m., 
Seeley  Swan  High  School,  Alpine  Artisans, 
406-251-6966 
February  15 

Alpine  Artisans  Wine  and  Chocolate  Social 

-  1  p.m.,  Lindey’s  Steakhouse,  406-677-6156 

Sidney 

January  29 

Cascade  Quartet  -  7  p.m..  MonDak  Heritage 
Center,  Northeastern  Arts  Network, 
406-228-9208 
February  6 

“Celebrating  Chocolate”  -  7-9  p.m.,  MonDak 
Heritage  Center,  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

January  2,  February  6 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 
February  27-28,  March  1,  March  6-8,  13-15 

“Blithe  Spirit”  -  8  p.m.,  Stevensville  Playhouse, 
406-777-2722 

Whitefish 

January  25-26 

Black  Curtain  Series:  “Copenhagen”  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
January  31 

John  Gorka  and  Susan  Werner  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
Whitefish  ArtWalk  Reception  and  Guided  Tour  - 
6-9  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art  Studio,  406-862-5929 
February  19 

Snow  Bus  Winter  Wine  Festival  -  6-9  p.m.,  The 
Lodge  at  Whitefish  Lake,  406-253-9192 
February  20 

Balfa  Toujours  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy 
Center,  406-862-537 1 


Theatre,  406-243-4594 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  Quilt  Exhibit, 

Jan.  2-Feb.  28;  406-563-2422 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  Dick  Moulden, 
through  February;  406-932-6834 
Two  Rivers  Gallery:  Sweet  Grass  Artists’ 
Alliance  Membership  Show,  through 
Feb.  18;  Sweet  Grass  Artists’ Alliance 
Friends  and  Family  Show,  Feb.  20-March  1 9, 
reception  5:30-8  p.m.  Feb.  20;  406-932-4009 

Billings 

Northcutt-Steele  Gallery:  Clive  King, 

Jan.  16-Feb.  13,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  16; 
406-657-2324 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Details  from 
the  Road:  Photographs  of  Tom  Ferris,” 
through  Feb.  1 ;  Art  Auction  Exhibit,  late 
January  through  March  7;  “Migrations:  New 
Directions  in  Native  American  Art”  and 
“A  Covenant  of  Seasons,”  through  Jan.  4; 
“Joseph  Stefanelli:  Heroic  Color,”  through 
Jan.  18;  and  Thomas  Moran,  "Green  River, 
Wyoming,”  through  January;  406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Boulder  Quilters  Exhibit, 
through  March  3 1 ;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center  Jessie  Wilber  Gallery: 
Biennial  MSU  Faculty  Exhibit,  Jan.  9- 
March  11,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Jan.  22; 

Artwork  by  the  MSU  School  of  Art  Adjunct 
Faculty,  through  March  1 1,  reception  5-8  p.m. 
Jan.  22;  406-587-9797 

MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Graphics 
Exhibition,  Jan.  15-Feb.  13,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Jan.  15;  406-994-2562 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Salvatore  Vasapolli: 
The  Introspective  Landscape,”  through 
Jan.  4;  “CSI:  Crime  Scene  Insects,”  through 
Jan.  25;  “Edward  Sherriff  Curtis:  The 
Artist  as  Ethnographer,”  Feb.  28-May  10; 
“Treehouses:  Look  Who’s  Living  in  the 
Trees,”  Feb.  2l-May  3;  406-994-2652 

Browning 

Museum  of  the 

Plains  Indian:  Ken 

Morsette,  through 
Feb.  28;  Merle  and 
Nicole  Bigbow, 

Feb.  28-March  16; 

406-338-2230 

Butte 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Butte  (MoFAB): 

John  Tesdal,  “Ultra 
Modem  Abstractum, 
through  Jan.  3 1 ; 

406-723-7600 

Venus  Rising  Coffee 
House:  MoFAB 

Employees  Art  Exhibit,  through  Jan.  31; 
406-723-7600 


Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center:  Gone  to 
Pieces  Quilt  Show,  Feb.  1 -March  1,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  March  1;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UMW  Art  Gallery/Museum:  Art  Faculty 
Exhibit,  Jan.  22-Feb.  13,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  22;  Harold  Schlotzhauer, 
Feb.  23-April  3,  reception  March  17; 
406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Art  Gallery: 

Sheila  Rieman,  through  Jan.  30;  Ali  Larock 
and  Gretchen  Bederman,  “What's  Inside?” 
Feb.  2-27;  406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “The  Bison:  American 
Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture,"  ongoing; 
Nancy  Dunlop  Cawdrey,  “American  Silk 


Road,”  Jan.  8-Feb.  22.  “Native  America  in 
Art,”  through  Jan.  18;  and  “Real  Western 
Wear:  Beaded  Gauntlets  from  the  William 
Healey  Collection,”  through  Jan.  18; 
406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:  Nancy  Armstrong  and  Kaye  Russell, 
Jan.  9  through  February,  reception  5-9  p.m. 
Jan.  9:406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Andy  McKeever 
and  Cheryl  Grau,  through  January; 
406-453-0349 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  Brenda 
Wolf,  “Animal  Attraction,”  through  Jan.  26; 
Annual  Art  Auction  Exhibiton,  Jan.  16- 
Feb.  3,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  16; 
"Magic  Carpets,”  Jan.  16-Feb.  14,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  16;  “The  Art  of  Healing,” 
through  Feb.  14;  "Neltje:  Wide  Open,” 
through  Feb.  21;  "Jim  Poor,  Confluences,” 
Feb.  20-May  9,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  20;  “Jean  L.  Price:  Three  Thousand 
and  Counting”  and  “Lee  Steen:  A  Montana 
Original,”  ongoing;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 

Urban  Art  Project,  Feb.  5-May  5,  reception 

5- 7  p.m.  Feb.  9;  406-452-9315 

The  History  Museum:  “Nose  Art:  WWII 
Bomber  Girls”  and  “Always  and  Never  the 
Same,”  through  March  31;  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  Arthur  Norby:  “A 
Few  of  My  Favorite  Things,"  through  Jan.  10; 
Kathy  Runnings,  “The  Pageantry  of  Masks,” 
Jan.  17  through  March;  406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery:  “A  Touch  of  Class,” 

Feb.  3-27;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  North  Gallery: 

“Beyond  the  Brickyard,”  Jan.  31 -March  15, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  31;  406-443-3502 
Carroll  College  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles 
Hall:  “Excellence  and  Degrees  III,”  Jan.  12- 
March  6;  “The  Fulbright  Connection: 
Contemporary  Bulgarian  Artists  Living 
in  the  U.S.,” 
through  April; 
406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum 
of  Art:  “The 
Architecture 
of  Space: 
Montana 
Vernacular,” 
Jan.  30- 
May  3;  Louis 
Archambault, 
"Glimpses  of 
Life,"  Jan.  30- 
Feb.  15; 
“Michael 
Dixon:  The 
Beautiful 
Struggle,” 

Jan.  30-April  19;  “Ian  Van  Coller:  Interior 
Relations,”  Jan.  30-April  19;  and  Gennie 
DeWeese  and  Freeman  Butts,  “Old  Friends: 
Recent  Gifts  to  the  Collection,”  Jan.  30- 
April  19;  reception  for  all  five  exhibits 

6- 8  p.m.  Jan.  30;  406-442-6400 
Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana 

Historical  Society:  “Traditions  in  Color  and 
Comfort:  Montana’s  Quilting  Heritage”  and 
“Sitting  Proudly,  Indian  Portraits  of  Joseph 
Scheuerle,”  through  April  406-444-2694 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Members 
Anniversary  Show,  through  Jan.  31; 
406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Montana  Indian 
Artist  Residencies.  Jan.  15-March  15, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  15;  Dan  Fagre. 

“Losing  a  Legacy:  Disappearing  Glaciers,” 

Jan.  22-March  15,  reception,  5-7:30  p.m. 

Jan.  22;  “Crown  of  the  Continent"  and 
"Powell:  The  Ace  of  Diamonds,”  ongoing; 
406-755-5268 


Paintings  by  Ken  Morsette  Jr.  are  on  display  at 
the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian  in  Browning. 


The  Ravalli  County 
Museum  in  Hamilton 
is  featuring  masks  by 
Kathy  Rannings. 


V  ,  A  • 
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Northwest 
Healthcare 
Healing 
Arts 

Galleries, 

Kalispell 
Regional 
Medical 
Center: 

Kurt 
Markus, 

“Buckaroo,” 
through 
Jan.  22; 

Patricia 
Stewart, 

“Color  Your  Day!  Color  for  Health  and 
Healing,”  through  Feb.  28;  and  Bret 
Bouda,  “Glacier  Park  Adventures,” 
through  March  31.;  “Love  Stories,” 

Feb.  3-May  31;  406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Marilyn  McKibben, 
Jan.  6-3 1 ;  Diana  Brady,  Feb.  3-28, 
reception  2-4  p.m.  Feb.  8;  406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

Montana  State  University  Students 
Exhibit,  Jan.  27-Feb.  21;  406-222-5222 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center: 

Southeastern  Montana  Juried  Exhibit, 

Jan.  25-March  8,  reception  1-4  p.m. 

Jan.  25;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  Rick  Pope,  Jan.  2-27,  reception 
5:30-9  p.m.  Jan.  2;  International  Cup 
Show,  Feb.  6-24,  reception  5:30-9  p.m. 
Feb.  6;  406-543-0509 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 
"Holiday  Games,”  through  Jan.  4;  “Unin¬ 
tended  Consequences:  The  1918  Flu  and 
WW1,"  through  February:  406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum:  "Elk  Dogs,”  through 
Feb.  21 ;  Auction  Exhibition.  Jan.  9-Feb.  19; 
Tina  Hoggatt  and  Jeffry  Mitchell,  “Shiny, 
Happy,  Pretty,”  through  Jan.  31;  “The 
Wide  Open,"  through  Jan.  10;  “Engaged 
Abstraction:  John  Armstrong  Recent 
Works,”  Feb.  6-May  23;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“Fritz  Scholder:  Lithographs,”  Jan.  13- 
March  8;  “Spirit  Trails  and  Sky  Beings,” 
Jan.  13-March  8;  406-243-2019 
UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Tracy  Linder, 
“re:  Substance,”  Jan.  29-Feb.  27,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Jan.  29;  406-243-2813 
University  Center  Art  Gallery:  "A 
Children's  Art  Show,"  throueh  Jan.  18; 
406-243-6187 

Zootown  Arts  Community  Center: 

“Diversity:  Diaspora  Art  Exhibition,”  and 
David  Host’s  Transformative  Healing 
Series,  Jan.  2-Feb.  2;  406-549-7555 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Ninepipe  Arts  Group, 
Jan.  13-Feb.  7,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Jan.  16; 
“Spring  Ahead,”  Feb.  9-March  21, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  13;  Diana  Neville 
Knowles,  Lorraine  Cornelius,  and  Ray  and 
Nancy  Miller,  March  24-May  2,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  27;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  All  Artist  Exhibit,  month  of 
January,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Jan.  4;  Jim 
Barrett,  month  of  Feburary,  reception 
1  p.m.  Feb.  7;  silent  auction  items  for 
“Bams,  Birds,  Barrett  and  Chocolate,” 

Feb.  1-6:406-446-1370 
Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  "Warm  Up.” 

Jan.  2-3 1 ;  "Gail  Kendall  Invites,” 

Feb.  6-28;  406-446-3993 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Quilt  Show, 

Feb.  10-28:406-433-3500 
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Commitment 
helps  PGS 
continue  to 
offer  free 
admission 

Pacific  Steel 
and  Recycling 
has  renewed  its 
commitment  to 
creativity  and  the 
future  of  Great 
Falls  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region 
by  again  making  a 
holiday  gift  for  the 
entire  community 
-  a  third  year  of 
free  admission 
to  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum 
of  Art. 

Long  a  finan¬ 
cial  contributor  to 
cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Great 
Falls  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest, 
the  company’s 
leaders  and  em¬ 
ployees  wanted 
to  ensure  that  all 
Great  Falls  resi¬ 
dents  and  visitors, 
regardless  of  their 
financial  circum¬ 
stances,  could 
continue  to  visit 
the  museum. 

“All  of  us  have 
been  affected  by 
our  current  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions, 
and  at  Pacific, 
we  want  to  help 
those  who  live  in 
or  visit  Great  Falls 
to  experience  the 
culture  of  art  at 
a  price  we  can 
all  appreciate  . . . 
free,”  said  Ron 
Hayes,  director  of 
marketing  for  the 
company 

Since  Pacific 
Steel  and  Recy¬ 
cling  launched  the 
free  admission 
sponsorship  two 
years  ago,  visitor 
attendance  has 
grown  55  percent, 
from  16,676  per 
year  before  the 
sponsorship  to 
25,801  this  past  - 
year. 
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Ken  Burns 
to  visit 
Bozeman 

Noted  film¬ 
maker  Ken  Burns, 
described  by  The 
New  York  Times 
as  “the  most 
accomplished 
filmmaker  of  his 
generation,”  pres¬ 
ents  a  preview 
of  an  upcoming 
major  documen¬ 
tary  titled  “The 
National  Parks: 
America’s  Best 
Idea,"  Jan.  22  in 
Bozeman. 

The  film,  six 
years  in  the 
making,  was 
produced  and 
directed  by  Burns 
and  historian 
Dayton  Duncan. 
The  six-episode, 
12-hour  series 
will  air  on  Mon¬ 
tana  PBS  next 
fall. 

Burns  will  offer 
a  presentation 
at  the  Emerson 
Center,  including 
video  dips,  and 
take  questions 
from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Richard 
Sims,  director 
of  the  Montana 
Historical  Society, 
will  introduce 
the  filmmaker, 
and  a  book-sign¬ 
ing  follows  the 
presentation. 

Burns  has  been 
making  documen¬ 
tary  films  for  more 
than  30  years,  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Civil 
War,”  “Jazz”  and 
“Baseball,”  and 
“The  War,”  about 
World  War  II. 

Tickets  are 
$15,  and  only  650 
are  available.  Call 
406-444-4741 
for  information 
or  visit  www. 
montanahistorical 
society.org. 


National  Folk  Festival 

Elizabeth  Dear  selected  as  folklife  coordinator  for  Butte  festival 


The  theme  of  this  coming  year’s  National 
Folk  Festival  Folklife  Area  has  been  set 
-  demonstrators  will  interpret  the  horse  culture 
of  Montana  and  the  American  West  -  and 
the  person  selected  to  organize  how  to  best 
interpret  that  theme  for  the  thousands  who 
will  attend  the  festival  next 
July  10-12  is  Elizabeth  Dear 
of  Great  Falls. 

Dear  is  an  arts  consultant 
with  extensive  background 
in  folk  arts,  American  Indian 
arts,  western  American  art 
and  museums.  She  spent  20 
years  at  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico  heading  its  travel¬ 
ing  exhibitions,  as  well  as  its 
educational  and  interpretive 
programs.  Prior  to  that,  she 
worked  at  the  Maxwell  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Anthropology  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico. 

For  12  years  she  was  the 
senior  curator  at  the  C.M. 

Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls  where  she  did 
research  on  Russell,  implemented  exhibitions, 
and  published  numerous  articles  and  catalogs, 
including  a  book  on  Russell's  Log  Studio.  She 
was  also  instrumental  in  the  initiation  and 
development  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Catalogue 
Raisonne. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Dear  worked  with  the 
group  of  folklorists  who  established  the  event 
which  was  to  become  the  National  Cowboy 
Poetry  Gathering  in  Elko,  Nevada.  She  par¬ 
ticipated  as  a  folklorist/presenter  from  New 
Mexico  during  the  first  decade  of  the  gather¬ 
ings,  and  has  since  continued  to  consult  with 
the  Western  Folklife  Center. 

She  has  served  on  the  Folk  and  Traditional 
Arts  panel  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  has  conducted  fieldwork  with 
Hispanic  and  Indian  cultures  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  Montana.  She  also  was  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Southwestern  Association  of  Indian 
Arts  for  15  years,  and  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market,  with  which  she 
continues  to  work  as  an  arts  judge. 


In  2005  she  directed  and  coordinated  the 
Sweet  Willow  Indian  Market  in  Great  Falls  for 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition. 

“I  attended  the  2008  National  Folk  Festi¬ 
val  in  Butte  this  past  July  as  a  spectator  and 


was  amazed  at  the  breadth  of  artistic  talent 
and  diversity  of  cultures  -  all  set  in  one  of  the 
most  unique  towns  in  America,”  said  Dear. 

“I’m  thrilled  to  play  a  role  in  the  second  of  the 
three  festivals,  especially  because  of  the  Horse 
Culture  theme.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  talented  folk  artists  of  Montana,  with  the 
National  Council  for  the  Traditional  Arts  and 
Mainstreet  Uptown  Butte,  and  with  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  volunteers  and  revelers  of  the  event.” 

Dear  lives  in  the  Great  Falls  area  with  rodeo 
poet  Paul  Zarzyski,  an  Australian  shepard  named 
Zeke,  and  two  quarter  horse  geldings,  Pecos  and 
Lash. 

First  Peoples'  Marketplace 

Coordinator  selected 

Another  coordinator  for  the  festival  has  been 
selected  from  the  Great  Falls  area  as  well.  Paul 
Raczka  will  coordinate  the  First  Peoples’ 
Marketplace. 

Raczka,  a  resident  of  Choteau,  has  extensive 
experience  working  with  artists  in  Montana, 


New  Mexico  and  Canada  and  will  work  closely 
with  Elizabeth  Dear  to  bring  a  high  level  of 
quality  and  variety  to  the  work  represented  in 
the  folklife  area  and  the  marketplace  for  the  71st 
National  Folk  Festival. 

“This  is  an  event  being  developed  for  all  of 
Montana  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  Great  Falls 
area  will  be  lending  expertise  to  help  plan  and 
implement  this  statewide  event,”  said  George 
Everett,  festival  executive  director. 

“We  are  promising  that  the  second  year  of  the 
National  Folk  Festival  in  Montana  will  be  bigger 
and  more  spectacular  than  last  July  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  delivering  on  that  promise 
with  the  help  of  experts  from  around  the  state 
like  Liz  Dear  and  Paul  Raczka,”  he  added. 

Online  applications  available 

Online  applications  and  details  are  available 
at  www.nationalfolkfestival.com  for  anyone  who 
would  like  to  apply  to  sell  art,  food  or  to  perform 
at  the  event. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  who  helped  with  the 
2008  event  have  signed  up  for  next  year  and 
festival  organizers  believe  they  will  be  ready,  but 
more  volunteers  are  still  needed,  especially  to 
help  put  up,  operate  and  then  tear  down  such  a 
large  festival  site. 

Sponsors  still  have  many  opportunities  to 
brand  the  event  with  their  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  again.  Pre-event  publicity  starts  soon  and 
includes  press  releases,  brochures,  posters,  TV 
ads,  radio  and  print  ads.  Sponsors  will  be  promi¬ 
nently  recognized  on  the  busy  festival  website 
as  well. 

Again  the  guiding  principle  applies:  Admis¬ 
sion  to  all  performances  is  free. 

The  festival  again  features  several  stages,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Original  Mineyard,  that  will  host  up 
to  250  performers  highlighting  the  musical  influ¬ 
ences  of  immigrants  from  around  the  world.  The 
lineup  is  professionally  programmed  by  experts 
at  the  National  Council  for  the  Traditional  Arts, 
informed  by  a  programming  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Montanans. 

Look  for  the  lineup  of  performers  to  be  set 
and  announced  by  spring. 


Arts  consultant  Elizabeth  Dear  will  serve  as  folklife  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  National  Folk  festival. 


TUP  grants  boost  infrastructure  for  cultural  events 


Several  arts  organizations  received  a  boost 
from  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce’s 
Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment  Program 
(TIIP),  with  $300,000  awarded  to  projects 
in  six  Montana  communities.  Each  project 
sponsor  will  use  its  grant  funds  to  complete 
tourism-related  facility  improvements. 

“These  tourism  grant  funds  are  significant 
investments  in  Montana’s  heritage  and  cultur¬ 
al  facilities  and  communities,”  said  Gov.  Brian 
Schweitzer.  “These  are  facilities  that  highlight 
Montana’s  uniqueness,  that  provide  many  of 
our  1 1  million  visitors  an  authentic  Montana 
experience  while  enticing  them  to  stay  in  our 
communities  longer  and  spend  more  of  their 
dollars  on  Montana’s  main  streets.” 

The  2008  TIIP  Grant  Awards  include: 

•  International  Choral  Festival,  Mis¬ 
soula:  $25,190  for  purchase  of  an  inflatable 
sound  shell,  risers  and  transport  trailer  for  use 
in  this  five  day-long  choral  festival  that  brings 


Six  arts  or  cultural  organizations  were 
among  the  17  Montana  organizations  that 
received  grants  from  PPL  Montana’s  Commu¬ 
nity  Fund  this  fall. 

Since  2005,  PPL  Montana’s  Community 
Fund  has  awarded  $800,000  to  more  than  1 30 
organizations  that  have  used  the  grants  to  ad¬ 
dress  quality-of-life  issues  related  to  educa¬ 
tion,  the  environment  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Among  this  fall’s  grant  recipients  are: 

•  Hellgate  Writing  Center,  Missoula: 
$1,000  to  help  fund  a  volunteer  tutoring 
program  for  elementary  schoolchildren  in 
Missoula. 

•  Rialto  Community  Theatre,  Deer 
Lodge:  $6,400  to  provide  insulation  and 
roof  repairs  to  the  historic  theater,  damaged 
in  a  2006  fire.  The  restoration  of  the  Rialto 
Community  Theatre,  on  the  National  Register 


world-class  choirs  from  around  the  globe  to  Mis¬ 
soula  every  three  years. 

•  Rialto  Community  Theatre,  Inc.,  Deer 
Lodge:  $30,000  for  installation  of  an  elevator 
and  carpeting.  The  historic  theater  was  devastated 
by  fire  in  2006. 

•  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings:  $46,500 
for  development  of  Montana’s  first  publicly  ac¬ 
cessible  and  interpreted  permanent  art  collection 
storage  facility. 

•  Helena  Presents/Myma  Loy  Center, 
Helena:  $63,770  for  exterior  and  interior  facility 
upgrades,  signage  and  public  art  at  the  historic 
Myma  Loy  Center. 

•  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  Bozeman:  $67,270 
for  the  design,  construction  and  installation  of  » 
the  Explore  Yellowstone:  Children’s  Discovery 
Center. 

•  Grizzly  &  Wolf  Discovery  Center,  West 
Yellowstone:  $67,270  for  the  design  and  con- 


of  Historic  Places,  has  received  overwhelming 
community  support. 

•  Virginia  City  Preservation  Alliance,  Vir¬ 
ginia  City:  $2,500  to  help  the  alliance  establish 
interpretive  signs  throughout  the  historic  city,  the 
original  territorial  capital  of  Montana.  The  signs 
would  complement  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  plaques  already  in  place. 

•  Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  YMCA, 
Billings:  $5,500  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  grant  to  sup¬ 
port  “The  Big  Read.”  This  literacy  program  will 
focus  on  teenagers  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and 
surrounding  areas  who  will  read  Jack  London’s 
novel  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

•  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings:  $5,000 
to  support  the  Young  Artists  Gallery,  which 
features  artwork  from  students  in  the  Billings 
area,  including  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 


struction  of  the  new  River  Valley  Wolf  Habitat 
exhibit. 

Montana  Department  of  Commerce  Director 
Anthony  Preite  approved  the  TIIP  grant  funding 
following  recommendations  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Travel  Montana  staff  and 
the  state’s  Tourism  Advisory  Council.  The  six 
TIIP  grant  recipients  were  selected  from  37 
applications  requesting  $2.27  million  from  the 
Commerce  Department  program. 

Since  1995,  TIIP  grants  have  provided  over 
$3  million  in  tourism  “bed  tax”  funds  to  67 
projects  in  41  Montana  communities.  These 
TUP-assisted  projects  represent  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  $39  million  of  public  and  private  funds 
into  Montana’s  tourism-related  infrastructure. 

Information  about  eligible  projects,  program 
guidelines  and  application  forms  are  available 
on  Travel  Montana’s  Intranet  site  www.travel 
montana.mt.gov/forms. 


from  PPL  Montana 

The  formal  setting  to  display  and  appreciate  art 
enables  young  artists  to  build  confidence  and 
inspires  learning. 

•  Yellowstone  Western  Heritage  Center, 
Billings:  $8,980  to  help  fund  Phase  2  of  the 
ECHOES  Project,  which  records  stories  from 
the  people  of  the  Northern  High  Plains  and 
Yellowstone  River  Valley.  PPL  Montana  funded 
Phase  1  last  year,  which  allowed  historians  to 
travel  throughout  eastern  Montana  to  record 
oral  histories  from  senior  residents.  Phase  2  will 
fund  four  listening  stations,  which  will  be  part 
of  a  three-year  evolving  exhibit  that  shares  these 
stories,  photos  and  interviews. 

PPL  Montana  will  award  another  $100,000 
in  grants  to  Montana  nonprofit  organizations 
through  its  Community  Fund  in  Spring  2009. 
The  deadline  for  applications  is  Jan.  31;  visit 
www.pplmontana.com  for  details. 


Arts  and  heritage  groups  receive  grants 
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Marketing  Tune-Up:  Nov.  14-15  in  Billings 


Venture  Theatre:  Susan  Scariano,  Robert  Woods, 
Sarah  Butts  and  Patrick  Wilson 


By  Cinda  Holt 

Business  Development  Specialist 

A  team  of  trainers  led  by  Jim  Copenhaver, 
principal  designer  of  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Leadership  Institute,  offered  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom  to  arts  leaders  across  the  state  in  a  series  of 
workshops  that  focused  on  marketing,  brand¬ 
ing  and  technology.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
presented  in  Great  Falls  in  May  (and  reported 
on  in  the  summer  issue  of  State  of  the  Arts).  The 
second  and  third  presentations  just  concluded  in 
Missoula  and  Billings. 

The  Marketing  Tune-Up  workshops  were 
designed  to  be  hands-on,  with  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  teams  of  leaders  to  work  on  developing 
concepts  and  positioning  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  Three  trainers  facilitated  activities  for 
the  participants  to  really  focus  on  the  clarity, 
consistency  and  promises  of  their  own  promo¬ 
tional  efforts. 


Missoula  Symphony:  Darko  Butorac,  Patricia  Clay, 
John  Driscoll  and  Dolores  Bandow  (not  pictured, 
Anne  Guest) 


MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
(Missoula  Children’s  Theatre):  Front 
row,  Amy  Farrington  and  Jan  Bailey; 
back  row,  Don  Collins  and  Jonna 
Michelsan 


Missoula  Cultural  Council:  Elton  Anderson,  Sara 
Bruya,  Tom  Bensen  and  Marilyn  Bruya 


Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation:  Kerri 
Goodwin,  Sarah  Quilling  and  Jesse  Quilling 


Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Jennifer  Corn¬ 
ing,  Dee  Mullen  and  Erin  Middleton  (not 
pictured  Sara  Kendsfater) 


Stevensville  Playhouse:  Dan  DePauw,  Jan 
DePauw,  Harold  Shinsato  and  Benjamin 
Courteau 


Billings  Preservation 
Society:  Joyce  Mayer 
and  Lisa  Harlan 


Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education: 
Cheryl  Bannes,  Constance  Smith  and 
Robert  Smith 


Trainers  Len  Edgerly,  Dale  Erquiaga,  Jim  Copenhaver 


Jim  Copenhaver  provided  the  overall  market¬ 
ing  and  relationship-building  structure,  while 
Dale  Erquiaga  facilitated  branding  sessions  and 
Len  Edgerly  introduced  the  latest  (and  some¬ 
times  even  easiest)  technology  for  communicat¬ 
ing  all  the  great  work  being  done  by  Montana’s 
exceptional  arts  organizations. 


The  2008  Marketing  Tune-Up 
workshops  represent  the  end  of  a 
five-year  initiative  that  began  in 
2004  with  a  Fundraising  Tune-Up 
workshop  series,  and  continued 
with  a  2006  Board  Tune-Up 
series.  The  arts  council  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  offer  professional  devel¬ 
opment  opportunities  to  Montana 
arts  organizations  through  the 
leadership  institute  and  will  be 
surveying  folks  across  the  state 
in  the  near  future  to  fine-tune 
ideas  for  future  programs. 

Thank  you  again  to  Jim,  Dale  and  Len  for 
a  job  well  done!  The  evaluations  that  were 
turned  in  by  all  the  participants  were  very 
positive  and  people  truly  appreciated  having 
quality  time  to  spend  as  a  group  on  their  own 
plans  and  their  futures. 


Montana  Repertory  Theatre:  Greg 
Johnson  and  Rosie  Ayers  (not 
pictured:  Salina  Chatlain) 


Missoula  Community  Chorus:  Front  row,  Kathy  Sette- 
vendemie,  Kevin  Johnson  and  Terry  Bilbrey;  back  row, 
Dennis  Johnson,  Ben  Dosier  and  Michael  Bennett 


Alberta  Bair  Theater:  Doug  Nagel  (also  represei 
Rimrock  Opera),  Kristie  Asay,  William  Wood,  Kr 
Benoit,  Corby  Skinner  and  Bess  Fredlund 


Marketing  Tune-Up:  Oct.  3-4  in  Missoula 


Leadership  Institute 

Year's  workshops  conclude  with  marketing 
tune-up  programs  in  Missoula  and  Billings 


The  Art  of 

Leadership 
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MAM  hosts 

benefit 

auction 

Missoula  Art 
Museum  (MAM) 
hosts  its  37th 
Benefit  Art  Auction 
Feb.  21  at  the  Hil¬ 
ton  Garden  Inn. 

The  juried  exhi¬ 
bition,  on  display 
Jan.  9-Feb.  19, 
features  original 
works  by  over  70 
artists  that  run  the 
gamut  of  media, 
from  ceramics 
and  sculpture 
to  paintings  and 
photography.  The 
exhibition  includes 
work  by  nationally 
recognized  artists 
like  Nancy  Erick¬ 
son,  LelaAutio 
and  Mark  Abrahm- 
son,  plus  regional 
favorites  includ¬ 
ing  Stephanie 
Frostad,  Jeneese 
Hilton  and  Doug 
Baldwin. 

MAM  will 
also  feature  the 
Artini :  Auction  on 
Feb.  19,  with  12 
artists  creating 
art  throughout 
the  day,  to  be 
auctioned  during 
this  exciting  new 
event.  The  event 
reception  begins 
at  5:30  p.m.  and 
guests  will  be 
allowed  to  explore 
the  gallery  and 
observe  the  artists 
at  work. 

MAM’s  Art  Auc¬ 
tion  Exhibition  cul¬ 
minates  with  the 
benefit  auction  on 
Feb.  21  at  the 
Hilton  Garden  Inn. 
Tickets  are  $70- 
$80  in  advance  or 
$95  at  the  door. 

For  questions 
regarding  the 
art  auctions,  to 
purchase  tickets 
or  to  view  auc¬ 
tion  items  go  to 
www.missoulaart 
museum.org  or 
call  406-728-0447. 


Arts  groups  feel  pinch  from  economic  downturn 


By  Joe  Nickell 
Reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Missoulian  (Nov.  30,  2008) 

The  Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  is  not 
in  the  business  of  selling  houses.  But  that 
hasn’t  shielded  the  local  orchestra  from  feel¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  a  slowdown  in  the  Missoula 
housing  market  and  the  broader  economic 
downturn  that  is  sweeping  the  nation. 

Late  last  summer,  the  MSO  learned  that 
two  of  its  major  sponsors  -  one  of  them  a 
local  real  estate  company,  which  Executive 
Director  John  Driscoll  declined  to  name 
-  would  not  be  supporting  the  orchestra  with 
cash  donations  this  year.  Driscoll  said  both 
companies  cited  economic  conditions  as  the 
reason  they  would  not  be  sponsoring  the 
orchestra  this  season. 

Although  the  economic 
slump  has  not  been  as 
severe  in  Missoula  as 
other  areas  of  the  country 
(see  related  story),  arts 
organizations  are  feeling 
the  pinch. 

Thus  the  MSO,  which 
reported  expenses  of 
$339,713  in  its  most 
recent  annual  tax  fil¬ 
ing,  found  itself  facing  a 
shortfall  of  $8,000  from 
its  projected  concert 
sponsorships  this  year. 

The  loss  of  those  sponsor¬ 
ships  meant,  among  other 
things,  that  the  orchestra 
lost  money  on  its  recent 
concert  by  the  Missoula  Symphony  Chorale, 
despite  selling  out  every  last  ticket  to  the 
performance. 

“Eight-thousand  dollars  is  not  small  to  us,” 
said  Driscoll.  “We  run  a  lean  organization 
as  it  is.  We  always  have.  ...  So  rather  than 
dipping  into  our  reserves,  we  make  adjust¬ 
ments.” 

The  orchestra's  fundraising  push  for  its 
current  2008-09  season  isn't  finished  yet;  and 
Driscoll  said  he  anticipates  being  able  to  meet 
his  projected  budget  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  on  June  30,  2009. 

“We're  continuing  to  seek  out  support, 
and  so  at  the  present  time  I  don’t  anticipate 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  anything  or 
change  what  we  already  have  planned  for  this 
season,”  said  Driscoll.  “But  we  have  some 
new  programs  that  we  would  love  to  put  our 
efforts  into,  and  obviously  ...  new  offerings 
by  this  organization  are  not  going  to  happen 
for  a  while.” 

Driscoll's  sentiment  is  echoed  at  other  lo¬ 
cal  arts  organizations  and  businesses  around 
the  area.  Though  none  says  it  is  panicking, 
most  have  begun  to  see  signs  of  a  slowdown 
in  charitable  giving.  And  all  are  worried  that 
they’ve  only  seen  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

“Fundraising  has  been  a  struggle.”  said 
Tom  Bensen,  director  of  the  Missoula  Cul¬ 
tural  Council,  which  produces  the  annual 
First  Night  Missoula  festival  on  New  Year’s 
Eve.  First  Night  Missoula  relies  on  individual 
and  business  sponsorships  as  well  as  founda¬ 
tion  grants  to  cover  60  percent  of  the  costs  of 
putting  on  its  annual  festival. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  longtime  funders  who 
are  either  taking  a  break  this  year  or  are  con¬ 


tributing  less  than  in  the  past,  and  it’s  been  hard 
to  get  new  donors,”  said  Bensen.  “If  you  don’t 
have  an  established  relationship  with  a  potential 
donor,  nobody’s  in  a  state  of  mind  to  add  more 
donations  and  advertising  to  their  budget.” 

Charlene  Campbell,  artistic  director  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre,  said  she  has 
noticed  a  slump  in  individual  donations  in 
particular,  despite  her  company’s  increased 
regional  profile  in  the  wake  of  a  major  cultural 
exchange  tour  to  China  last  May,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  help  from  U.S.  Sen.  Max  Baucus. 

“All  the  $5  to  $500  (donors)  are  just  gone,” 
said  Campbell,  noting  that  those  donations 
began  to  slow  down  around  September. 

Campbell  said  she  needs  to  raise  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000  per  month  to  keep  her  perfor¬ 
mance  troupe  afloat. 
That  money  covers  the 
cost  of  rehearsal  space, 
props  and  the  like;  it 
doesn’t  begin  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  actual 
performances,  which 
run  upward  of  $25,000 
when  the  group  puts  on 
a  full  concert  in  Mis¬ 
soula.  (Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Ballet  Theatre  is  a 
nonprofit  performing 
entity  separate  from  the 
for-profit  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Ballet  Theatre 
School.) 

As  Missoula’s  largest 
independent  arts  orga¬ 
nization,  with  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  approximately  $5  million, 
Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  might  seem  primed 
for  struggle  when  local  charitable  contributions 
slow  down.  In  reality,  the  company  -  which 
sends  groups  of  theater  professionals  to  schools 
and  arts  centers  around  the  world  to  offer  in¬ 
tensive  theater  training  to  young  people  -  earns 
some  9 1  percent  of  its  annual  budget  through 
payments  for  the  company’s  services. 

That  still  means  the  company  needs  to  raise 
approximately  $500,000  every  year  to  stay 
afloat.  So  far,  the  goal  doesn’t  seem  out  of  reach 
for  this  fiscal  year,  said  MCT  development 
director  Cate  Sundeen. 

“My  guess  is  that  I  probably  won’t  know  for 
another  six  months  or  so,  as  the  consequences 
of  this  economy  start  to  really  rake  hold.”  Sun¬ 
deen  said. 

But  even  if  MCT’s  local  and  regional  donors 
continue  to  pony  up,  Sundeen  said  the  company 
worries  about  indirect  impacts  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

When  the  company  travels,  it’s  paid  by 
groups  in  the  locations  it  visits. 

“So  if  times  get  tough  for  those  presenters 
in  little  towns,  we  may  either  have  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  that  on  our  own  end,  or  cancel  those 
tours  -  which  would  be  a  shame  for  the  kids,” 
Sundeen  said. 

Perhaps  no  major  local  arts  organization  is  as 
susceptible  to  a  downturn  in  charitable  contribu¬ 
tions  as  the  Missoula  Art  Museum.  The  non¬ 
profit  museum  does  not  charge  admission,  and 
offers  much  of  its  special  programming  for  free 
as  well.  Thus  money  from  grants,  individual 
contributions,  and  business  donations  make  up 
the  majority  of  the  facility’s  annual  operating 
budget. 


“Right  now.  I’m  still  cautiously  optimis¬ 
tic  that  we'U  reach  our  fundraising  goal”  of 
$125,000,  to  be  raised  by  June  30,  2009,  said 
Nici  Holt,  MAM’s  development  director 

However,  15  percent  of  the  museum’s  oper¬ 
ating  budget  comes  from  an  endowment  estab¬ 
lished  as  part  of  the  MAM’s  recent  expansion, 
completed  in  2006.  A  handful  of  other  local 
arts  organizations  rely  on  their  own  endow¬ 
ment  proceeds  as  well,  including  the  Missoula 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

But  the  troubles  of  U.S.  stock  markets  mean 
that  endowments  may  not  produce  the  gains 
necessary  to  be  a  reliable  source  of  cash  during 
coming  years. 

MSO’S  Driscoll  said  that  traditionally, 
endowments  provide  a  cushion  if  people  cut 
back  on  giving.  “So  when  we  see  that  backup 
shrinking  as  well,  that's  a  little  frightening.” 

Ram  Murphy,  operator  of  Murphy-Jubb  Fine 
Art,  hasn’t  seen  any  real  signs  of  a  slowdown 
in  sales  at  his  downtown  fine  art  gallery.  In 
fact,  he  wonders  how  much  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  has  really  hit  home  in  Missoula. 

“Right  now,  we  seem  to  be  doing  fine,”  said 
Murphy.  “Who  knows,”  he  added,  “by  March 
we  may  all  be  on  our  knees.  But  not  yet.” 

That  last  note  echoes  across  all  of  Missou¬ 
la’s  arts  organizations. 

“I  suspect  we  will  start  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  climate  more  in  the  next  year,  when 
people  and  businesses  start  to  make  decisions 
based  on  what  they  see  from  this  year  and  their 
perceptions  of  what’s  coming  in  the  next  year,” 
said  Nici  Holt  of  the  Missoula  Art  Museum. 

That  prediction  is  echoed  by  funders  as  well. 

Susan  Coliton  runs  the  Paul  G.  Allen  Family 
Foundation,  a  Seattle-based  foundation  that 
provides  grants  to  support  the  activities  of  arts, 
education,  science,  and  other  groups  around  a 
five-state  region  that  includes  Montana. 

Many  local  arts  organizations  have  received 
significant  funding  from  the  foundation, 
including  the  Missoula  Art  Museum,  which  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  its  largest  grants  ever  -  $350,000 
-  from  the  Allen  Foundation  in  2005,  as  part 
of  the  museum’s  renovation  and  expansion 

project, 

Coliton  said  that  she  expects  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  will  begin  to  see  significant  fundraising 
challenges  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 

“I  think  there’s  going  to  be  a  six-  to  12- 
month  delay  on  feeling  impacts  in  these  groups 
from  what’s  happened  in  the  last  two  months 
with  the  economy  and  the  stock  market,”  said 
Coliton.  “Most  (arts  organizations)  are  hitting 
their  numbers  for  2008,  but  they  need  to  be 
prepared  for  what’s  to  come." 

Coliton  said  that  she  can’t  predict  whether 
the  Allen  Foundation  will  change  the  amount  it 
gives  out  in  grants  in  2009,  but  noted  that  her 
organization  is  unlike  many  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  not  endowment-based.  Each  year,  billionaire 
Paul  Allen,  co-founder  of  Microsoft,  provides 
the  foundation  with  a  sum  of  money  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  quality  of  grant  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  received  at  the  foundation. 

“We  don’t  know  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  next  year,  in  terms  of  our  funding,”  said 
Coliton.  “If  there’s  a  bad  downturn,  it’s  bad  for 
everybody.  ...  We’ve  been  talking  with  other 
foundations  around  the  area,  and  we  anticipate 
we’ll  probably  see  some  overall  decreases  in 
grant  money,  possibly  dramatic,  in  ’09  and 
2010.” 


"There  are  a  lot  of 
longtime  funders  who 
are  either  taking  a 
break  this  year  or  are 
contributing  less  than 
in  the  past,  and  it's 
been  hard  to  get  new 
donors." 

-  Tom  Benson 
Missoula  Cultural  Council 


Governor's  Arts  Awards:  Nomination  process  goes  green! 


The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  nominating  process 
for  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  goes  paperless  in 
2009.  MAC  is  introducing  an  electronic  process 
that  will  streamline  nominations  beginning  in  early 
January.  Look  for  details  after  the  first  of  the  year 
at  www.art.mt.gov. 

The  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  program  honors 
outstanding  citizens  and  organizations  in  Montana 
whose  achievements  in  the  arts  benefit  all  Mon¬ 
tanans.  The  governor  presents  the  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards  through  a  partnership  with  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  and  the  Montana  Ambassadors. 

Anyone  or  any  organizadon  in  Montana  with  commensurate  ac¬ 
complishments  can  be  nominated  for  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards. 


please  note  that 
year,  and  closes 


To  find  out  if  a  particular  nominee  is  currently 
being  considered,  please  call  MAC’S  Business 
Development  Specialist  Cinda  Holt  at  406-777- 
0090  or  email  cholt@montana.com. 

Past  nominations:  All  nominations  that  were 
submitted  for  consideration  in  either  2005  or 
2008  are  still  considered  active,  but  the  nominee’s 
information  must  be  updated.  To  offer  a  new 
nomination,  please  follow  the  instructions  on 
MAC’S  website  (early  January  posting). 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  making  a  nomi¬ 
nation  or  updating  past  nominee’s  nominations, 
the  online  process  opens  at  the  beginning  of  the 
on  May  2,  2009. 
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Picks,  Pulaskis  and  Poems 

Poet  reads  poems  to  trail  crews 


By  Lowell  Jaeger 

Friends  ask  me  what  I  did  last  summer,  and  I 
tell  them  I  worked  for  the  Meaning  of  Service 
Project.  It  was  my  job  to  hike  into  the  wild, 
track  down  a  trail  crew,  sit  with  them  in  the 
middle  of  their  workday  . . .  and  read  them  a 
poem. 

This  raises  eyebrows.  A  poem?  Indeed.  What 
good  might  that  do? 

Over  the  past  25  years,  I’ve 
served  as  scholar  and  discussion 
leader  for  a  wide  variety  of  Hu¬ 
manities  Montana  projects,  but 
none  so  unusual  -  and  rewarding 
-  as  my  summers  with  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Service  Project  (MOS), 
a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  grant  administered  by 
Humanities  Montana  and  Montana 
Conservation  Corps. 

MCC  enlists  Americorps 
volunteers  for  community  ser¬ 
vice  projects  such  as  wilderness 
trail  maintenance  and  tree  planting  in  national 
forests,  and  these  crews  of  hearty  twenty-some¬ 
things  live  on  the  job  in  the  back-country  for  as 
long  as  two  weeks  at  a  time,  swinging  picks  and 
pulaskis,  rain  or  shine,  eight  hours  or  better  per 
day. 

During  long  periods  of  isolation  and  hard 
work,  it’s  understandably  difficult  to  keep  in 
mind  the  larger  meaning  of  “community”  and 
“service”  when  your  back  aches  and  swarms  of 
black  flies  are  feasting  on  your  sweaty  earlobes. 

So  it’s  a  good  idea  to  take  a  break,  chew  on 
a  handful  of  nuts  and  raisins,  pause  and  reflect. 
It’s  a  good  idea  to  remember  your  physical 
hardships  mean  more  than  just  another  few 
miles  of  trail.  It’s  a  perfect  time  for  a  poem. 

“Something  there  is  that  doesn’t  love  a  wall,” 
I  read  to  a  crew  in  the  middle  of  cutting  new 
trails  connecting  Heron  Park,  near  Kalispell,  to 
Blacktail  Mountain  25  miles  south. 


A  coalition  of  Flathead  Valley  conservation¬ 
ists  and  outdoor  enthusiasts  had  worked  hard 
over  a  period  of  years  to  secure  access  to  these 
lands  from  timber  companies,  the  National  For¬ 
est  Service  and  private  owners.  Not  everyone 
wanted  shared  access;  nearby  landowners  had 
been  sabotaging  trail  construction  and  posting 
no-trespass  warnings. 

The  crew  and  I  were  perched 
where  we  could  view  the  valley 
below,  smoke  rising  from  chim¬ 
neys,  a  scatter  of  tiny  vehicles 
moving  up  and  down  the  roads. 
It  was  a  crisp  late-September 
morning  with  the  aspens  and 
larches  already  gone  gold,  and 
these  volunteers  were  nearing 
•the  end  of  their  eight-month 
enlistment. 

We  passed  between  us  a  ther¬ 
mos  of  hot  chocolate  and  a  box 
of  cinnamon  graham  crackers, 
sipping  and  munching  as  we  talked. 
(The  MOS  national  office  recommends  discus¬ 
sions  include  food  -  a  trick  of  common  sense 
hospitality  which  wins  the  group’s  attention  and 
opens  folks  to  conversation.) 

“What  is  it  that  doesn’t  love  a  wall?”  one 
of  the  crew  asked.  “What  does  Robert  Frost 
mean?” 

Someone  mentioned  the  Berlin  Wall  and  a 
popular  song  celebrating  its  fall.  Someone  else 
said  he  was  always  curious  when  he  faced  a 
wall  to  know  what  was  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  all  pictured  the  little  boy  peeking  through  a 
knothole  to  watch  a  ball  game. 

Then  one  of  us  talked  about  invisible  walls 
between  strangers,  how  good  it  felt  to  surmount 
those  walls  and  get  to  know  someone  bet¬ 
ter.  Most  agreed:  the  walls  between  strangers 
should  come  down. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Nominations  due 
May  4  for  next 
Montana  Poet 
Laureate 

Nomination  for  the  state’s  next  Poet 
Laureate  are  due  May  4. 

The  Montana  Poet  Laureate  is  a 
position  created  by  the  Legislature  to 
recognize  and  honor  a  citizen  poet  of 
exceptional  talent  and  accomplishment. 
The  term  of  service  for  the  position  is 
two  years  and  the  award  is  honorific. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will 
convene  a  panel  of  poets  and  literary 
experts  to  select  three  finalists  from 
among  the  nominations.  These  names 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  approval  and  finalization. 
The  Poet  Laureate  will  then  be  chosen 
by  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer  from 
among  these  nominees  in  July. 

The  Poet  Laureate  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  three  criteria: 

•  Excellence  as  evidenced  by  the 
submitted  poetry  samples; 

•  Exemplary  professionalism  as 
evidenced  by  an  established  history  of 
substantial  and  significant  publication 
and  special  honors,  awards,  fellowships, 
or  other  recognition. 

•  Advancement  of  poetry  in  Montana 
communities. 

Nomination  applications,  eligibility 
requirements  and  program  guidelines 
are  available  at  the  MAC  website  at 
www.art.mt.gov  or  by  calling  Kim 
Hurtle  at  406-444-6639. 

Sandra  Alcosser  was  Montana’s 
first  Poet  Laureate,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  2005,  and  Greg  Pape  has 
served  as  Montana  Poet  Laureate  from 
2007-2009. 


Lowell  Jaeger 
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Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Turning  Things  Over, 


One  of  many  witnesses 
he  watches  the  passage  of  the  moon 
from  ridge  to  ridge  above  the  canyon. 
He  thinks,  light  on  the  water,  wind 
in  the  trees,  river  in  the  leaves, 
leaves  in  the  river,  rainbow 
in  the  river,  fish  in  the  rainbow,  fire 
in  the  fish,  soul  in  the  fire,  this. 


Rock  Creek,  Montana  By  Greg  Pape  from  Storm  Pattern 


into  the  trees,  into  the  pockets  of  night 
in  the  pines.  He's  left  with  the  light 
of  one  small  idea.  Good  morning.  He  walks  it 
down  the  road.  Good  morning,  good  morning, 
and  morning  bugles  like  a  bull  elk  and  trees 
begin  to  breathe  and  branch  with  thought 
that  stops  above  his  head  and  points 
like  antlers  up. 


Photo  by  Marnie  Prange 


This  air 

weighs  more,  he  thinks,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon,  on  the  ridge  of  night. 

Water  in  the  creek  coaxes  stones  toward  the  river. 
Water  in  his  thoughts  goes  around  and  around. 
Before  dawn  the  wind  stops.  A  single  bird 
tries  a  note,  and  soon  the  trees 
are  full  of  persuasion. 

He  walks 

a  dirt  road  as  the  light  comes. 

Night  holds  on  in  pockets  in  the  pines. 

He  breathes  and  something  takes  his  breath 
and  turns  his  gaze.  Light  comes 
out  of  the  pines  riding  the  big  flanks 
of  moose.  Three  moose  in  procession, 
profound  thoughts  he  wants  to  hold 
but  can't. 

His  breath  drifts 

with  air  adrift  with  moose,  gone 


Crack  of  rock 

on  rock  comes  down  the  canyon. 

That  light  blush  on  the  heart 
fades,  then  fires.  Up  the  slope 
and  over  the  scree  the  bird  of  his  gaze 
goes  and  lights  on  a  bear 
digging  at  the  base  of  a  boulder. 

The  bear  rocks  the  boulder 
from  side  to  side,  gives  it  a  shove 
from  the  top,  offers  it  up  to  gravity 
as  the  sun  rises  and  shines 
in  the  eyes  of  the  bear,  who  looks  down 
on  what?  A  feast  of  larvae,  ants, 
worms  exposed  in  the  damp  earth,  or 
an  empty  hole  that  attests  to  hunger? 
Along  the  creek 

mist  and  shadow  linger. 
When  he  looks  again  the  bear 
Is  gone.  He  goes  on  walking, 
turning  things  over  in  the  early  light. 
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Writing 
programs 
help  make 
better 
doctors 

Though  medi¬ 
cal  schools  have 
offered  writing 
programs  to 
students  tor 
15  years,  The 
New  York  Times 
(Oct.  24,  2008) 
reports  that  not 
until  recently 
have  resi¬ 
dency  programs 
offered  the  same 
programs. 

Dr.  Panush  of 
Saint  Barnabas 
Medical  Center 
includes  poetry, 
short  stores,  and 
essays  into  daily 
rounds  with  his 
residents.  Saint 
Barnabas  encour¬ 
ages  literature 
workshops  to 
help  residents 
communicate 
more  effec¬ 
tively  with  their 
patients. 

The  program 
benefits  resi¬ 
dents  as  well  as 
patients  accord¬ 
ing  to  second- 
year  resident  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kaplan. 
“(Residents) 
remembered  to 
do  things  that  I 
don’t  think  they 
would  have 
otherwise  done, 
like  always  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  family, 
gently  touching 
patients,  and  con¬ 
tinually  explain¬ 
ing  the  course 
of  treatment  and 
what  the  doctors 
are  thinking  so 
patients  know,’’ 
said  Kaplan. 

Read  the 
full  story  at 
www.nytimes. 
com/2008/10/24/ 
health/chen 
1023.html?. 

-  From  the  Society 
for  the  Arts  in  Health- 
Care  (November  2008) 
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Picks,  Pulaskis  and  Poems  (from  page  21) 


Scratching 
your  head 
over  legal 
questions? 

Would  you  like 
to  do  some  re¬ 
search  before  you 
contact  a  legal 
representative? 

Check  out 
these  resources: 
The  Law  (In 
Plain  English)  for 
Crafts  by  Leonard 
DuBoff,  The  Law 
(In  Plain  English) 
for  Writers  by 
DuBoff  and  Bert 
Krages,  and  Art 
Law  in  a  Nutshell 
by  DuBoff  and 
Christy  King. 

Each  of  these 
books  is  available 
atAmazon.com 
and  through  your 
local  bookstore. 


Like  any  good  humanities 
discussion,  we  raised 
more  questions  than  we 
answered.  We  concluded 
nothing,  though  each 
of  us  left  with  a  wider 
understanding  of  the 
questions  and  the 
complexities  of  all  things 
human.  Poetry  made  it 
possible. 

-  Lowell  jaeger 


Others  weren’t  so  sure;  they  valued  privacy, 
anonymity,  a  room  of  one’s  own  where  they 
were  happy  at  times  to  close  the  door  and  shut 
the  world  out. 

“Good  fences  make  good  neighbors,”  I 
repeated.  But  that’s  not  always  true,  said  a 
young  man  who  had  up  ’til  now  been  silent. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  are  good  neigh¬ 
bors  -  without  a  fence. 

Then  he  went  on:  wasn’t  his  crew  in  the 
business  of  tearing  down  walls,  crossing 
boundaries  between  private  land  and  public 
land,  linking  people  for  the  greater  good  of 
getting  along  together  and  sharing  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  these  forests?  This  thought  brought  a 
long  silence. 

Why,  said  a  new  voice,  were  so  many 
people  in  favor  of  building  a  wall  between  the 
U.S.  and  Mexico?  Another  long  silence. 

As  discussion  leader  I  knew  the  group  had 
glimpsed  the  depths  of  this  issue,  and  I’d  best 
keep  quiet,  let  them  find  their  own  thoughts. 

“Fear,”  someone  answered.  “They’re  afraid 
of  losing  what  they’ve  got  for  themselves.” 

“Change,”  someone  else  said,  “change  is 
always  hard.” 

“And  inevitable,”  said  yet  another. 

“Frost  says  his  neighbor  who  advocates 
good  fences  is  like  an  ‘old  stone  savage 
armed/  moving  in  darkness,”’  I  added. 

“Sounds  like  the  people  who  don’t  want 
this  trail  built,"  said  a  crew  member.  Then  she 
added,  “Maybe  if  I  owned  land  near  here  and 
I  liked  the  peace  and  quiet,  I’d  be  afraid  of 
change.  I’d  be  afraid  of  a  lot  of  people  making 
a  lot  of  noise  and  littering  and  tearing  the  place 
up.” 

Ah,  the  enemy  had  become  one  of  us,  no 
longer  a  faceless  malevolent  abstraction. 
Opening  this  space  to  many  could  spoil  it  for 
those  already  living  nearby. 


And  now  we  talked  about  the  practicalities  of 
managing  the  trail  once  it  was  opened  to  traffic. 
Should  horses  be  allowed?  Dirt  bikes?  Snowmo¬ 
biles?  Would  crews  be  needed  to  police  the  trail, 
prevent  vandalism,  keep  the  trash  picked  up? 
Who  would  lead?  Who  would  decide? 

“Now  we’re  back  to  tearing  down  walls,”  a 
young  man  said.  “We’re  tearing  down  the  wall 
between  us  and  our  opposition.” 

He  went  on,  “That’s  the  real  challenge  here: 
how  do  we  live  together?  How  do  we  respect 
each  other’s  differences?” 

I’ll  admit  I’ve  summarized  our  discussion  a 
measure  more  neatly  than  it  happened,  but  the 
gist  of  it  is  what  I  hope  to  show.  Like  any  good 
humanities  discussion,  we  raised  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  we  answered.  We  concluded  nothing. 


though  each  of  us  left  with  a  wider  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  questions  and  the  complexities  of  all 
things  human.  Poetry  made  it  possible. 

More  than  a  decade  back,  poet  Dana  Gioia 
(who  later  became  director  of  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  to  the  Arts)  published  an  essay,  “Can 
Poetry  Matter?”  Yes,  Gioia  said,  poetry  can 
matter,  but  he  added  a  list  of  cautionary  advice 
to  poets.  Seek  new  venues  for  poems,  was  one 
bit  of  advice;  bring  poetry  to  a  broader  audi¬ 
ence.  Connecting  Humanities  Montana  with 
the  Montana  Conservation  Corps  does  exactly 
that. 

I  spend  summers  reading  poems  to  trail 
crews.  “Poems?”  friends  ask.  “What  good 
might  that  do?” 


Tech  Talk 


Basic  security  on  the  internet:  Don't  give  away  the  keys 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

We  all  know  a  basic  form  of  security  in  the 
real  world:  locks.  We  lock  our  houses,  studios 
and  trucks  and  anything  else  that  is  valuable. 
And  we  don’t  usually  give  the  keys  away  to 
anyone  who  asks. 

Then  why  use  your  computer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  away  the  keys  to  your  personal  and 
financial  information? 

Rule  1:  One  of  the  first  rules  of  basic  secu¬ 
rity  on  the  internet  is  to  beware  of  any  email 
you  get  with  ominous  warnings  about  how 
your  “bank  account  has  been  accessed”  and 
you  need  to  login  and  check  it,  or  how  your 
account  has  been  locked  due  to  “unauthorized 
activity.” 

Those  are  fake  emails  -  purporting  to  be 
from  banks  and  online  stores  -  and  are  all 
scams.  Those  emails  will  try  and  convince  you 


Percent  for  Art:  Calling  artists 

Several  new  Percent-for-Art  projects  will  commence  in 
the  near  future.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  public  art  projects 
should  update  their  contact  information  by  writing  or  emailing 
the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

To  be  added  to  the  database  or  update  your  information, 
please  send  us  your  name,  mailing  address,  phone  number(s), 
email  address,  website  address  and  medium(s)  and  style(s). 
Email  the  information  to  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle  at  khurtle@mt. 
gov  or  mail  it  to  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Percent-for-Art  Program, 
PO  Box  202201,  Helena.  MT  59620-2201 . 

To  learn  more  about  the  Percent-for-Art  program  and  check 
for  new  projects,  visit  art.mt.gov/artists/artists_percent.asp. 

j- .  . 


(with  any  number  of  other  fake  reasons)  to  click 
on  a  link  and  go  to  a  web  page  in  order  to  login 
to  your  “account”  and  fix  the  situation. 

But  don’t  click:  those  emails  are  called 
phishing  scams,  and  the  link  will  take  you  to 
a  fake  website  -  copied  from  a  legit  website 
-  where  the  scammers  will  steal  your  login, 
password  and  other  account  information,  the 
keys  to  your  financial  life. 

Any  reputable  bank  or  store  will  not  send 
an  email  with  a  clickable  link.  When  in  doubt, 
call  your  bank  and  ask  about  the  email.  If  you 
need  to  go  to  the  banking  or  store  website,  go 
directly,  either  by  typing  the  address  into  your 
web  browser  or  using  a  bookmark  you  have 
used  in  the  past,  not  via  the  email  link. 

Rule  2:  Beware  of  those  free  virus  and  spy- 
ware  scanners  that  popup  while  you  use  a  web 
browser  or  appear  as  “error  messages.”  They 
are  fake,  and  many  times  will  plant  spyware  on 
your  PC  rather  than  remove  it  -  spyware  that 
will  steal  your  personal  information.  Anything 
like  a  free  virus  scan  from  a  website  is  too  good 
to  be  true:  don’t  fall  for  such  scams.  Once  you 
let  malware  into  your  PC,  it  has  the  necessary 
permissions  to  do  just  about  anything. 

Rule  3:  Beware  of  free  wireless  internet,  or 
Wi-fi.  Being  able  to  access  the  web  and  email 
from  the  local  coffee  shop,  hotel  and  airport 
lounge  seems  innocuous,  but  there  are  risks 
ranging  from  losing  the  login  information  to 
your  email  accounts  to  the  files  on  your  laptop. 
Unless  you  are  given  a  password  -  the  encryp¬ 
tion  “key”  -  for  the  wireless  and  are  told  the 
connection  is  secure,  be  aware  your  email  and 
information  on  websites  you  view  can  easily  be 


Mark  Ratledge  owns  Songdog  Tech, 
LLC,  an  Information  Consulting  busi¬ 
ness  in  Missoula  (www.songdogtech. 
net).  He  has  received  a  MAC  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Photography,  acted  as  a  MAC 
grants  advisor  and  currently  serves 
on  the  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Advisory 
Committee. 

intercepted  by  someone  else  with  a  laptop. 
You  will  be  mostly  safe  on  websites  with 
addresses  that  begin  with  “https”  instead  of 
just  “http,”  because  the  “s"  means  a  secure, 
encrypted  connection. 

So  be  aware  of  the  rules  of  basic  security 
on  the  internet;  few  are  looking  out  for  your 
interests,  and  many  will  take  your  keys  if 
you  let  them. 
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Orphan  works:  Copyright  legislation  won't  hurt  artists 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2008 

A  number  of  readers  have  called  to  express 
concern  about  copyright  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  relating  to  “orphan  works.” 

In  essence,  these  are  works  on  which  there 
is  a  valid  existing  copyright,  but  where  the 
artist,  author  or  other  owner  cannot  be  found. 
The  typical  example  would  be  another  artist  or 
writer  trying  to  get  permission  to  use  some  part 
of  the  original  work. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  idea  for  the 
legislation  originated  with  researchers  wanting 
to  use  parts  of  some  old  1930s  radio  programs. 
The  copyright  still  existed  on  the  works,  but 
no  owner  or  other  copyright  claimant  could  be 
found  from  whom  the  researchers  could  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  use  portions  of  the  programs. 

From  what  I  have  read,  this  is  a  very  limited 
and  esoteric  issue  that  is  unlikely  to  affect  most 
artists.  It  is  not  going  to  terminate  copyrights  or 
diminish  their  value  to  writers  and  artists. 

Unfortunately,  for  whatever  reason,  many  art¬ 
ists  are  very  upset  about  the  emergence  of  this 
legislation  and  how  it  might  affect  their  artwork 
and  the  strength  of  their  copyrights.  Realistical¬ 
ly,  it  won’t.  This  whole  issue  has  been  around  in 
the  discussion  stage  for  several  years. 

An  article  introducing  this  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  was  published  in  this  magazine  in  2006 
issue  and  generated  no  response,  no  panic  and 
no  calls  and  letters.  I  still  do  not  think  most  of 
you  have  anything  to  worry  about. 

More  information  about  orphan  works  and 
the  enabling  legislation  can  be  found  at  the  U.S. 
Copyright  Office  website,  www.copyright.gov. 
Look  in  the  right-hand  column  under  “current 
legislation.” 

I  continue  to  think  that  the  Artist-Museum 
Partnership  Act,  about  which  much  has  been 
written  here  and  elsewhere,  is  of  far  greater 
long-term  importance  to  artists  and  cultural 
organizations  and  will  generate  actual  money- 
in-the-pocket  tax  benefits. 

No  copyright  available  on 
U.S.  Government  work 

One  artist  reader  raised  an  interesting  point 
about  copyright.  She  had  produced,  under 
contract  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  illustrations  for  a  brochure.  Several 
years  later,  another  organization  used  the  same 
illustrations  in  a  different  publication.  She 
wondered  what  her  rights,  if  any,  were  in  the 
publications. 

Normally  an  artist  would  have  a  copyright 
in  work  even  if  produced  under  contract  or 
commission.  However,  this  does  not  apply  to 
artwork  or  written  matter  published  for  or  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  reason  for 


this  is  that  the  government  takes  the  position  that 
anything  it  publishes  belongs  to  all  citizens  so 
that  nothing  published  by  the  U.S.  Government 
is  eligible  for  copyright  protection. 

This  does  not  apply  to  state  governments, 
which  may  copyright  work  that  they  publish.  So, 
artists,  if  you  contract  to  write  or  illustrate  U.S. 
Government  publications,  you  will  not  obtain 
copyright  protection  on  those  things.  You  should 
allow  for  this  loss  of  copyright  when  you  negoti¬ 
ate  your  fee. 

Attributions  aren't  enough 

Another  concern  raised  frequently  by  artists  re¬ 
lates  to  their  use  of  photographic  materials  appear¬ 
ing  in  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  Please 
remember  that  those  photographs  almost  always 
are  copyrighted  by  the  photographer  and  by  the 
magazine  on  behalf  of  the  photographer.  Permis¬ 
sion  must  be  obtained  from  the  copyright  owner 
before  the  images  can  be  used  by  anyone  else. 

This  seems  to  be  a  problem  that  keeps  coming 
up.  I  do  not  know  where  artists  are  getting  the 
information  that  they  can  use  such  published 
photographs  without  permission. 

Similarly,  artists  seem  to  feel  that  they  can 
copy  other  artists  work  if  they  put  some  sort 
of  attribution  on  the  back  of  the  painting,  for 
example,  “after  Howard  Terpning.” 

No,  that  does  not  work,  especially  for  the 
paintings  of  a  living  artist  or  an  artist,  although 
dead,  whose  work  is  still  under  copyright  protec¬ 
tion  (life  of  the  artist,  plus  70  years).  If  the  artist 
copies  work  in  the  public  domain,  which  is  work 
upon  which  the  copyright  has  expired  (Frederic 
Remington,  for  example),  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  some  form  of  attribution  should  appear  on 
the  new  work. 

Increase  in  buyer's  premiums 

In  past  articles  we  have  discussed  the  expand¬ 
ing  use  of  buyer’s  premiums  in  auctions.  The 
buyer’s  premium  is  an  additional  charge,  usually 
10  to  15  percent,  which  is  added  on  to  the  final 
bid  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  auction  house,  or 
other  sponsoring  organization. 

More  and  more  I  am  seeing  that  this  is  increas¬ 
ing  to  20  percent.  This  is  an  add-on  to  the  cost 
of  the  artwork  for  which  the  artist  is  not  getting 
a  share. 

I  do  not  want  to  start  an  argument  about  this 
since  most  artists  and  buyers  have  seemed  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  its  use,  but  (always  a  “but”)  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  price 
that  a  bidder  would  bid  for  the  artwork,  knowing 
that  he  must  come  up  with  another  20  percent 
on  top  of  the  actual  bid  or  purchase  price.  This 
could  be  a  pretty  heavy  hit.  Artists,  how  do  you 
feel  about  this? 


Bill  Frazier 


Related  is  the  claim  by  many  charitable  auc¬ 
tions  that  the  buyer’s  premium  is  tax  deduct¬ 
ible  as  a  donation.  It  is  not  deductible  because 
it  is  not  voluntary.  The  buyer  has  no  choice  so 
the  premium  is  not  a  donation  and  therefore 
not  deductible  as  a  charitable  donation. 

Neither  is  the  purchase  of  the  artwork,  even 
though  it  is  bought  from  a  charitable,  nonprofit 
or  tax-exempt  organization.  This  is  a  purchase, 
not  a  donation.  I  thought  we  had  laid  this  one 
to  rest,  but  it  keeps  coming  up  as  do  other 
urban  myths. 

Another  copyright  myth 

On  the  subject  of  urban  myths,  there  is 
no  percentage  of  another  piece  of  art  that  an 
artist  may  copy  without  it  being  a  copyright 
infringement.  Despite  what  some  art  instruc¬ 
tors  and  self-help  books  say,  one  may  not  copy 
a  certain  percentage  of  another’s  work  with 
impunity. 

I  frequently  hear  that  one  may  copy  of  to  25 
percent  or  some  other  amount.  This  is  simply 
not  so. 

The  focus  point  or  heart  of  a  painting  may 
be  no  more  than  5  or  10  percent  of  the  overall 
painting,  so  even  this  small  amount  may  not  be 
copied  without  permission.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  unfortunately,  the  shiploads  of  copies 
of  paintings  and  sculptures  coming  from  China 
and  other  countries  in  seemingly  endless  num¬ 
bers  fly  in  the  face  of  what  should  be. 


Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private  practice  in 
Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932- 
5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net.  MAC  thanks 
Art  of  the  West  for  permission  to  reprint 
this  series. 


NEA  creates  new  funding  category  for  artists'  communities 


"Earning  our  own  category  at  the  NEA  is  an  incredible  symbol 
of  the  relevance  and  immediacy  of  our  field's  work:  to  support 
living  artists  in  the  creation  of  new  work  and  the  exploration  of 
new  ideas."  _  Caitlin  Strokosch, 

Alliance  of  Artists  Communities 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  created  a  new  funding  category  for 
artists'  communities  -  those  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  providing  artists’ 
residencies. 

Caitlin  Strokosch,  executive  director  of  the 
Alliance  of  Artists  Communities,  announced  the 
new  category  during  the  organization’s  annual 
conference. 

“This  change  is  in  part  a  result  of  the 
Alliance's  advocacy  work  to  the  NEA,  and 
we  are  so  grateful  to  NEA  Chairman  Dana 
Gioia  for  his  tremendous  vision  to  provide 
greater  recognition  and  resources  to  artists’ 
communities,”  she  said. 

She  credited  Mario  Garcia  Durham,  director 
of  presenting  at  the  NEA,  for  working  closely 
with  the  Alliance  of  Artists  Communities  to 
develop  the  parameters  for  the  new  funding 
category.  Durham  will  oversee  Artists’ 
Communities  at  the  NEA. 

“Mario’s  leadership  and  our  partnership  with 
the  NEA  previously  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
separate  selection  panel  for  multidisciplinary 
residency  programs  in  2005,  which  resulted  in 


a  48  percent  increase  in  NEA  funding  to  artists’ 
residencies  that  year,”  said  Strokosch.  “I  can’t 
overstate  the  importance  of  this  recognition  of 
our  field  by  the  NEA  -  not  as  an  end-point,  but 
as  a  beginning. 

“Earning  our  own  category  at  the  NEA  is 
an  incredible  symbol  of  the  relevance  and 
immediacy  of  our  field’s  work:  to  support  living 
artists  in  the  creation  of  new  work  and  the 
exploration  of  new  ideas. 

“The  Alliance  was  founded  on  the  belief  that 
supporting  today's  artists  in  the  creation  of  new 
work  is  essential  to  human  progress  -  not  as  a 
luxury,  not  as  a  leisure  activity,  but  as  a  vital  and 
necessary  force  in  society.” 


In  a  letter  to  the  Alliance,  NEA  Chairman 
Dana  Gioia  (who  leaves  the  endowment  in 
January),  wrote: 

“I  have  always  understood  the  critical  role 
that  artist  communities  play  in  American 
culture.  You  are  a  unique  field  whose  main 
focus  is  on  the  individual  artist.  You  play 
an  irreplaceable  role  in  this  nation’s  artistic 
creativity  and  vision. 

“It  is  for  these  reasons  that . . .  beginning 
this  January,  standing  proudly  along  the  fields 
of  Music,  Dance,  Theater,  Opera,  Visual  Arts, 
and  Literature  will  be  the  new,  and  distinct, 
designation  of  Artist  Communities.” 
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Find  State 
of  the  Arts’ 
articles 
online 

Bill  Frazier’s 
“Law  and  the  Art 
World”  series  is 
also  available 
online  with  other 
articles  from  this 
and  previous  edi¬ 
tions  of  State  of 
the  Arts. 

Now  there  is  a 
quick  and  easy 
way  to  search 
within  "Law  and 
the  Art  World”  for 
Frazier’s  legal 
perspective  on 
specific  topics. 

His  articles  have 
been  regrouped 
into  11  categories 
under  the  title 
“Artists’  Legal 
Advice.”  In  these, 
Bill  discusses 
contracts,  auc¬ 
tions,  taxes, 
copyright  issues 
and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  recurring 
interest  to  artists. 

Please  bear 
in  mind  Frazier’s 
important  ad¬ 
vice  when  using 
the  resource: 

"...  Don’t  forget 
that  the  law  is 
a  dynamic  and 
ever-changing 
thing.” 

To  reach  the 
collection  of 
articles,  go  to  the 
arts  council  web¬ 
site  at  www.  art. 
mt.gov  and  select 
the  “Featured 
Online  Services” 
link  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page.  That  takes 
you  to  the  State 
of  the  Arts  “News 
Articles”  page 
and  a  drop-down 
box  under  the 
"View  articles  for 
specific  section"; 
then  choose 
“Artists’  Legal 
Advice”  from  the 
drop-down  menu. 
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Go  Green! 

Go  paperless 
and  receive  State 
of  the  Arts  elec¬ 
tronically. 

Sign  up  at 
www.art.mt.gov. 
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A 


pportunities 


Want  the  latest  info  on 
opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages 
three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportu¬ 
nities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and  arts 
educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  in¬ 
formation  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin 
at  bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the 
sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 

-  National 

The  Art  Department  at  ENMU-Roswell 

announces  an  open  call  for  entry  to  its  upcoming 
international  exhibition,  Beauty,  Decoration 
and  Ornament.  This  exhibition  is  open  to  artists 
at  any  stage  of  professional  development  who 
believe  their  work  is  related  in  any  way  to  ideas 
of  beauty  and  or  decorative  ornament.  Cash  and 
scholarship  prizes  will  be  awarded.  The  exhibit 
will  take  place  Feb.  12-March  11, 2009.  General 
entry  fee  is  $20,  which  covers  the  submission 
of  images  related  to  as  many  as  three  separate 
works  of  art.  Student  entries  are  encouraged.  If 
a  photocopy  of  a  current  transcript,  student  ID 
or  other  proof  of  current  registration  is  provided, 
students  may  enter  one  work  for  each  $2  entry 
fee.  Ajury  composed  of  a  panel  of  art  department 
faculty  will  screen  entries,  while  awards  will  be 
determined  by  Miranda  Howe,  M.F.A.,  of  New 
Mexico.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  at  www. 
rosweIl.enmu.edu/liberal_arts/art_exhibit.php, 
or  email  Jennie.Bower@roswell.enmu.edu. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  16,  2009. 

VSA  arts  and  CVS  Caremark  All  Kids  Can 

invite  you  to  submit  artwork  showing  your  child’s 
or  student’s  creativity !  The  theme  is  Celebrating 
Who  I  Am.  Participating  teachers  are  eligible  to 
receive  $1,000  for  use  in  their  classroom.  Five 
$  1 ,000  awards  will  be  distributed.  The  number  of 
submissions  from  your  class  or  school,  the  number 
of  submissions  from  students  with  disabilities, 
and  your  answers  to  two  short  questions  will  all 
be  taken  into  consideration.  One  piece  of  artwork 
from  each  state  will  be  selected  for  display  in 
a  national  touring  exhibition  that  will  debut  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  during  the  month  of  J une  2009 

-  and  the  student  may  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  nation’s  capital.  All  submitted  artworks  will 
be  featured  in  an  online  gallery  on  Artsonia.  Open 
to  children,  ages  5-15,  living  within  the  United 
States.  For  complete  details  and  sample  activities, 
visit  www.vsarts.org/allkidscancreate. 

The  22nd  Annual  Feats  of  Clay  exhibit  will 
be  held  April  25-May  31,  2009,  at  the  historic 
Gladding,  McBean  Terra  Cotta  Factory  in  Lincoln, 
CA.  A  prospectus  is  available  online  at  www. 
lincolnarts.org;  or  send  a  self-addressed  envelope 
to  Lincoln  Arts,  580  Sixth  St..  Lincoln,  CA95648. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2009. 

Big  Rock  Garden  Park  in  Bellingham,  WA,  a 
beautiful  2.5  acre  botanical  garden,  is  hosting  a 
sculpture  exhibit  May  1 0-Sept.  30, 2009.  The  goal 
of  the  annual  exhibit  is  to  showcase  sculpture  for 
placement  in  intimate  public  spaces  or  private 
gardens.  For  more  information,  visit  www.cob. 
org/services/recreation/parks-trails/bigrock.aspx 
or  contact  BellinghamParksand  Recreation,  1400 
Woburn  St„  Bellingham,  WA  98229;  360-778- 
7000.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  15,  2009. 

The  Seattle  Office  of  Arts  &  Cultural  Affairs, 

in  partnership  with  Seattle  Public  Utilities  (SPU), 
seeks  artists  for  two  public  art  opportunities  related 


to  neighborhood  stormwater  drainage  projects  -one 
in  Madison  Valley  and  the  other  in  South  Park.  Both 
projects  are  open  to  professional  artists  living  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  orCalifomia. 
Links  to  the  online  applications  and  guidelines 
are  available  at  www.seattle.gov/arts.  In  Madison 
Valley,  the  selected  artist  will  develop  a  site-specific 
artwork  for  an  above-ground  stormwater  storage 
facility  and  create  artwork  for  stormwater  drainage 
projects  in  Washington  Park.  The  application 
deadline  is  Jan.  6.  During  the  first  phase  of  the 
two-part  project,  the  artist  will  create  an  artwork 
for  the  landscaped  area  in  a  new  detention  basin  in 
a  residential  neighborhood  at  30th  Avenue  East  and 
East  John  Street.  In  the  second  phase,  the  artist  will 
work  with  SPU  staff  and  consultants  to  integrate 
artwork  into  drainage  improvements  at  nearby 
Washington  Park.  The  total  budget  for  the  two-part 
project  is  $170,000  -  $70,000  to  design,  fabricate 
and  install  artwork  at  the  Madison  Valley  above¬ 
ground  stormwater  storage  facility  and  $  1 00,000  to 
serve  as  adesign  team  artist  for  a  stormwaterproject 
at  Washington  Park  and  to  develop  artwork  for  future 
drainage  projects  at  the  park.  For  more  information 
about  the  Madison  Valley  public  art  opportunity, 
contact  Ruri  Yampolsky,  public  art  director,  at  ruri. 
yampolsky@seattle.gov  or  206-684-7309.  InSouth 
Park,  the  selected  artist  will  create  an  artwork  at  a 
new  pump  station  and/or  Marra-Desimone  Park, 
where  SPU  is  building  drainage  swales  and  other 
improvements.  The  artist  will  also  serve  as  an 
artist-in-residence  and  identify  art  opportunities  for 
future  South  Park  drainage  projects.  The  application 
deadline  is  Jan.  13.  The  selected  artist  will  create 
a  multi-faceted  artwork  that  connects  several  sites 
and  makes  visible  aspects  of  water  conservation, 
collection  and  management  that  often  are  hidden 
underground.  SPU  is  improving  South  Park’s 
stormwater  collection  and  drainage  systems  at  two 
locations.  The  artwork  may  be  located  at  one  or 
both  of  these  locations  and  may  also  be  placed  at 
spots  between  the  two  sites,  such  as  sidewalks.  The 
total  budget  for  the  South  Park  project  is  $  1 1 5,000. 
The  artist  will  receive  $100,000  for  the  design, 
fabrication  and  installation  of  asite-specific  artwork 
and  $15,000  to  serve  as  an  artist-in-residence.  For 
more  information  about  the  South  Park  public  art 
opportunity,  contact  Patricia  Hopper,  public  art 
project  manager,  at  patricia.hopper@seattle.gov 
or  206-684-7311. 

The  7th  Annual  Spring  Crafts  and  Fine  Art  Fair 

will  be  held  May  23-25, 2009,  and  the  1 3th  Annual 
Craft  as  Art  Festival  will  be  Oct.  10-12,  2009. 
Both  take  place  at  the  Nassau  County  Museum 
of  Art  in  Roslyn  Harbor,  NY.  Craft  artists  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Contact  RayaZafrina,  Director 
of  Operations,  c/o  American  Concern  for  Artistry 
and  Craftsmanship,  PO  Box  650,  Montclair,  NJ 
07042;  email:  acacinfo@gmail.com;  or  visit  www. 
craftsatlincoln.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  4,  2009. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 

Love  Stories  will  be  held  Feb.  3-May  31, 
2009,  at  the  Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts 
Gallery  in  Kalispell.  This  exhibit  explores  the 
many  ramifications  of  love  as  the  love  between  a 
mother  and  child;  father  and  child;  husband  and 
wife;  boyfriend  and  girlfriend;  brother  and  sister; 
a  boy  and  his  dog;  a  woman  and  her  horse;  a 
family;  a  cat  and  a  dog;  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
All  media  is  welcome.  Artists  may  send  jpegs 
or  photographs  of  artwork  to  Patricia  Stewart  at 
artworks@patriciastewart.com  or  call  406-253- 
1778  for  more  information. 

Whitefish  ArtWalk  2009  will  take  place  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  14.  It  is  the  22nd  annual  event  that  centers 
around  the  Whitefish  Winter  Carnival.  Flathead 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Valley  artists  are  invited  to  apply  to  display  their 
artwork  in  merchant  windows  for  the  two-week 
period.  Only  25-30  windows  are  available  for 
this  popular  exhibition.  Stumptown  Art  Studio 
is  coordinating  the  artwalk.  Artist  participation 
fee  is  $25  and  helps  cover  costs  of  publicity  and 
printing.  Any  proceeds  go  into  an  art  scholarship 
fund.  For  more  information,  call  406-862- 
5929  and  request  an  application  packet. 

The  Gallatin  County  Historic  Preservation 
Board  announces  its  first  County  Historic 
Preservation  Photo  Contest.  The  board  is 
searching  for  the  best  recent  photographs  of 
historic  structures  and  landmarks.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded.  All  submitted  entries  will  be  displayed 
at  the  Antique  Fair  in  Bozeman  Feb.  6-8,  2009. 
For  more  information,  call  406-581-0989. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2009. 

Sell  your  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the  National 
Folk  Festival  in  Butte  in  July  2009.  Festival 
organizers  are  accepting  applications  for  vendors 
for  the  71st  National  Folk  Festival  to  sell  their 
work  as  part  of  the  Montana  Arts  Mar  ketplace. 
This  Marketplace  will  host  25  Montana-based 
artists/craftspeople  who  have  been  selected 
through  a  juried  process.  Artists  will  be  able 
to  sell  their  products  to  thousands  of  attendees 
at  the  event.  If  you  are  a  Montana-based 
artist/craftsperson  interested  in  participating, 
downloadguidelines  atwww.nationalfolkfestival. 
com/2009/pdf/Craftguidelines.pdf;  call  George 
Everett  at  406-497-6464;  or  email  him  at 
geverett@mainstreetbutte.org. 

The  National  Folk  Festival  in  Butte  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  Native  American 
artists  and  crafters  to  participate  in  the  First 
People’s  Marketplace,  a  unique  festival  market 
that  features  the  work  of  Montana’s  Native 
American  artists.  Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  2009  festival  marketplace  from 
enrolled  members  of  recognized  Native  American 
tribes.  Twenty  artists  will  be  juried  into  this 
market.  To  download  guidelines  visit:  www. 
nationalfolkfestival.com/2009/getinvolved_ 
sellfirstpeoples.php;  call  George  Everett  at 
406-497-6464;  or  email  geverett@mainstreet 
butte.org. 

The  6th  Annual  Collectors’  Resale  Exhibition 

opens  Feb.  6  at  the  Dana  Gallery  in  Missoula, 
and  continues  through  the  month  with  an  on¬ 
going  silent  auction.  The  exhibit  culminates  in 
a  live  auction  and  closing  reception.  If  you  are 
interested  in  consigning  your  artwork,  bring  it 
in  to  the  Dana  Gallery  by  Jan.  16  to  be  juried. 
Call  the  Dana  Gallery  at  406-721-3154  or  email 
info@danagallery.com  with  any  questions 
regarding  the  event.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  16, 
2009. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  National  Museum  of  theAmerican  Indian’s 
Indigenous  Contemporary  Arts  Program  offers 
support  to  a  wide  range  of  arts  activities  with  the 
goal  of  increasing  the  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  contemporary  Native 
American  arts.  Applications  are  accepted  in  three 
areas:  1)  Exhibitions  and  Publications:  Awards 
to  support  exhibitions,  installations,  publications 
and  critical  writing,  which  should  interpret  and 
present  the  work  of  contemporary  Native  visual 
artists  to  the  public  and  encourage  dialogue  and 
critical  commentary.  Awards  are  given  to  nonprofit 
or  education-based  organizations.  Awards  range 
from  $7,500  to  $15,000  per  project.  (Deadline: 
Jan.  15,  2009.)  2)  Expressive  Arts:  Awards  to 
support  the  creation  and  presentation  of  new 
works  through  the  collaboration  of  two  or  more 
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Native  artists.  Awards  will  supporfthe  creation 
of  new  works  for  public  performance.  Awards 
are  up  to  $10,000  each.  (Deadline:  Jan.  15, 
2009.)  3)  Artist  Leadership  and  Emerging 

Artist  Programs:  The  Artist  Leadership  Program 
enables  indigenous  artists  to  research,  document, 
network  and  develop  life  skills  to  enhance  artistic 
growth  and  strengthen  career  development. 
This  two-part  program  includes,  first,  a  visit 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  conduct  research  and 
to  receive  professional  training  services,  and, 
second,  an  artist-facilitated  community  project 
to  share  the  knowledge  learned  from  the  visit. 
Artists  will  receive  contract  awards  of  $6,000  or 
$7,000.  The  Emerging  Artist  Program  seeks  to 
enhance  the  artistic  growth  of  emerging  artists 
in  high  school  and  college  through  a  research 
and  training  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  high 
school  program  awards  the  opportunity  to  the 
first-place  winner  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Indian  Education’s  (www.indianeducation. 
org)  National  Art  Contest.  (Deadline:  April  6, 
2009.)  For  complete  program  guidelines,  visit 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  at 
www.americanindian.si.edu. 

The  Hitachi  Foundation’s  grantmaking 
strategy  is  aimed  at  enhancing  opportunity  and 
quality  of  life  for  economically  isolated  people. 
The  foundation’s  Business  and  Communities 
Grants  Program  focuses  on  the  role  of  both 
businesses  and  communities  in  addressing 
economic  isolation  and  strengthening  the  field 
of  corporate  citizenship.  Through  the  program, 
the  foundation  develops  partnerships  with 
nonprofit  organizations  that  enable  economically 
challenged  people  to  retain  and  advance  in 
their  jobs,  earn  living  wages  and  accumulate 
savings  and  assets.  Visit  www.hitachifoundation. 
org/grants/guidelines/index.html  for  program 
details. 

The  M.J.  Murdock  Charitable  Trust’s  mission 
is  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon 
and  Washington)  by  supporting  nonprofit 
organizations  that  seek  to  strengthen  the  region’s 
educational  and  cultural  base  in  creative  and 
sustainable  ways.  The  priorities  of  the  trust’s 
General  Grants  program  include  educational 
programs  offered  in  both  formal  and  informal 
settings;  performing  and  visual  arts  projects  that 
enrich  the  cultural  environment  of  the  region ;  and 
preventive  health  and  human  services  programs, 
with  a  focus  on  youth.  General  Scientific 
Research  Grants  and  Formal  Program  Grants  in 
Science  are  also  provided.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Formal  Program  Grants  in  Science,  which 
has  specific  deadlines,  letters  of  inquiry  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time.  Visit  www.murdock-trust. 
org  for  details  on  each  of  the  grant  programs. 

The  Indian  Arts  Research  Center  fellowships 
were  established  to  support  Native  American 
and  First  Nations  artists  at  the  Indian  Arts 
Research  Center  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
Research  (www.sarweb.org)  in  any  medium. 
The  fellowships  include  a  $3,000  per  month 
stipend,  housing  and  a  studio,  as  well  as  travel 
and  material  allowances.  Fellowships  are  for  all 
Native  artists,  and  include  the  Ronald  and  Susan 
Dubin  Fellowship  (June  15  to  Aug.  15,  2009) 
and  the  Rollin  and  Mary  Ella  King  Fellowship 
(Sept.  1  to  Dec.  1,  2009).  Visit  www.sarweb. 
org/iarc/fellowships.htm  for  complete  program 
information.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2009. 

ARTOGRAPHY  is  a  grant  opportunity  designed 
to  establish  a  deeper  understanding  of  how 
artistic  practice  reflects  the  impact  that  changing 
populations,  cultures,  and  aesthetics  in  the  United 
States  will  have  on  the  future  of  art-making. 
This  national,  competitive  grantmaking  and 
documentation  program  provides  grants  of  up  to 
$100,000  over  two  years  for  general  operating 
expenses  to  a  select  number  of  organizations. 
Additionally,  grantees  are  eligible  to  apply 
for  funds  to  support  a  range  of  activities  that 
are  of  strategic  value  to  the  organization. 
ARTOGRAPHY  aims  to  emphasize  the  various 
aspects  of  documentation  that  capture  lessons 
and  reveal  greater  appreciation  for  the  national 
field  of  arts.  For  more  information,  or  to  submit 
preliminary  proposals  online,  visit  www. 
artsinachangingamerica.net.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  30,  2009. 


The  Big  Read  is  accepting  applications  from 
non-profit  organizations  to  conduct  month-long, 
community-wide  reads  between  September  2009 
and  June  2010.  Organizations  selected  to  participate 
in  The  Big  Read  will  receive  a  grant  ranging  from 
$2,500  to  $20,000,  financial  support  to  attend  the 
orientation  meeting,  educational  and  promotional 
materials  for  broad  distribution,  organizer’s  guide 
for  developing  and  managing  The  Big  Read 
activities,  inclusion  of  your  organization  and 
activities  on  The  B  ig  Read  website,  and  the  prestige 
of  participating  in  a  highly  visible  national  initiative. 
Approximately  400  organizations  of  varying 
sizes  across  the  country  will  be  selected  for  this 
cycle.  To  download  the  Guidelines  &  Application 
Instructions  go  to  www.NEABigRead.org.  For 
more  information  contact  Arts  Midwest  at  6 1 2-238- 
8010  or  email  TheBigRead@arts  midwest.org. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently  accepting 
applications  for  the  2009-2010  Lilian,  Lincoln, 
Matsutani,  MJD  and  Taunt  Fellowships.  Each 
fellowship  awards  $5,000  to  a  ceramic  artist  that 
demonstrates  merit  and  exceptional  promise  for  a 
one-year  artist  residency  at  the  Bray.  The  foundation 
is  also  accepting  applications  from  ceramic  artists 
for  its  2009  resident  artist  program.  Long-term 
residencies,  usually  one  year  with  an  option  to 
extend  through  a  second  year,  and  short-term 
residencies,  usually  through  the  summer  months, 
are  available.  The  residencies  allow  individuals 
to  pursue  their  personal  approach  to  ceramics 
and  provide  a  unique  environment  for  artists  to 
come  together  to  work,  learn  and  share  with  each 
other.  The  Bray  also  provides  a  studio,  discounted 
materials,  a  variety  of  kilns,  sales  gallery,  and 
teaching  opportunities.  Resident  artists  cover  their 
own  costs  for  materials,  firing,  and  living  expenses 
in  Helena,  MT.  One-year  fellowships  and  summer 
scholarships  are  available.  Residences  offer  ceramic 
artists  a  supportiveen  vironment  to  pursue  personal 
and  professional  artistic  goals  while  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques;  gallery  and  grounds  display  the 
legacy  of  their  work.  For  more  information  on 
the  fellowship  and  residency  program,  or  to  apply 
online,  visit  the  Bray  website  at  www.archiebray. 
org,  or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406- 
443-3502;  email:  archiebray@archiebray.org. 
DEADLINES:  March  2,  2009. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  offers  fellowships 
for  research  and  study  at  the  museums,  research 
institutes  and  offices  of  the  Smithsonian.  Senior, 
postdoctoral,  predoctoral  and  ten-week  graduate 
student  fellowships  are  available.  Additional 
information  and  application  materials  are  available 
at  www.si.edu/research+study;  or  call  202- 
633-7070  or  email  siofg@si.edu.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  15,  2009. 

The  Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts 

(VCCA),  a  working  retreat  for  artists  located 
in  Central  Virginia,  announces  the  availability 
of  two  fully-funded  one-month  residencies  for 
Montana  artists,  writers  or  composers  funded 
by  the  LEAW  Foundation  of  Missoula.  Montana 
artists  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  residencies 
-  valued  at  $5,400  -  as  a  means  of  concentrating 
exclusively  on  their  creative  work.  Residencies  | 
include  a  private  bedroom,  studio  and  all  meals  in  a 
community  setting  with  22  other  artists  from  around 
the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries. 
Admission  is  highly  selective,  based  on  applicants’ 
previous  achievement  or  promise  of  achievement. 
Applications  are  currently  being  accepted  for 
residencies  between  June  and  September 2009  with  a 
postmark  deadline  for  applications  of  Jan.  1 5. 2009. 
The  next  deadline  is  May  15,  2009  for  residencies 
between  October  2009  and  January  2010.  For  an 
application  visit  www.vcca.com,  call  434-946-7236 
or  send  your  request  and  a  #10  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to:  VCCA  Admissions,  154  San 
Angelo  Drive,  Amherst,  VA  24521. 


Workshops/Conferences 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
these  workshops:  Sarah  Jaeger:  Pottery  101, 
March  28-29,  $230;  David  Peters  and  Tim  Stepp: 
Connecting  to  Place:  Exploring  Local  Ceramic 
Materials,  May  29-3 1 ,  $320;  Beth  Cavener  Stichter 
and  Tip  Toland:  Sculpting  Gesture:  Animal  and 


Human,  June  15-26,  $800;  Don  Rietz:  All  the 
things  you  want  to  know  about  clay  but  couldn't 
find  someone  to  ask...,  July  10-12,  $325;  Sam 
Chung:  Process  and  Design:  Hand  Building  Slab 
Pots,  Aug.  7-9,  $325;  Rosalie  Wynkoop:  More  is 
More:  An  Over-the-Top  Approach  to  Majolica, 
Sept.  25-27,  $325;  Wayne  Higby:  Embarrassing 
Doubt,  Oct.  10-11,  $200.  Registration  begins 
Jan.  7.  To  register,  call  406-443-3502,  ext  13. 
For  more  information  visit  www.archiebray.org, 
or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena.  MT  59602;  email: 
archiebray@archiebray.org. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Butte  offers  the 
following  classes:  Beginning  Painting,  Tuesdays, 
through  May  30;  and  Life  Drawing,  Thursdays, 
through  May  28.  Call  406-723-7600. 

Watercolor  on  Flathead  Lake  is  holding 
three  workshop  sessions  in  2009:  April  13-17 
with  Joseph  Zbukvic;  April  20-24  with  Alvaro 
Castagnet;  and  Aug.  24-28  with  David  Taylor. 
For  more  information,  contact  Florance  O'Neal  at 
406-257-0604oremailherennow@montanasky. 
com. 

Study  Art  in  Russia  in  the  summer  of  2009. 
People  interested  in  art  and  art  history  degrees, 
and  studying  abroad,  can  contact  Carl  Cousin 
at  Chadron  State  College  in  Chadron.  NB.  Call 
308-432-6496  or  email  ccousin@csc.edu. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers 
these  adult  ceramic  classes:  Beginning  Ceramics: 
Hand  Building  andThrowing, Tuesday  evenings, 
March  24-May  26;  Intermediate  Ceramics; 
Emphasis  on  Hand  Building,  Tuesday  mornings, 
March  24-May  26;  Intermediate  Ceramics: 
Emphasis  on  Throwing,  Wednesday  evenings, 
March  25-May  27;  and  Advanced  Ceramics, 
Thursday  evenings,  March  26-May  28.  Registration 
for  the  2009  Spring  Adult  Ceramics  Classes  at 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation  begins  Feb.  1 1 .  To 
register,  call  406-443-3502,  ext  14.  Tuition 
is  $150  for  Bray  members  and  $185  for  non¬ 
members,  which  includes  a  one-year  individual 
membership.  Materials  and  firing  fees  are  extra. 
For  more  information  visit  www.archiebray.org, 
or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602:  email: 
archiebray  @  archiebray.org. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Theatre  Association 
Festival  will  be  held  Feb.  4-7,  2009,  at  the  Fort 
Lewis  College  Theater  in  Durango,  CO.  Offerings 
include  hands-on  workshops,  scholarship  and 
employment  auditions,  and  competitions  in 
acting,  design,  musical  theatre  and  theatre 
technology.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
rmta.net  or  contact  Scott  Kadera  at  970-247 -7089 
or  kadera_s@fortlewis.edu. 

The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings 
invites  artists  of  all  skill  levels  to  participate  in 
workshops  led  by  regional  artists.  David  Grubbs 
focuses  on  digital  photography  in  Capturing  the 
Moment,  Jan.  17.  Pat  Ritter  instructs  on  nuno 
felting  using  beautiful  colors  of  merino  wool 
roving  sandwiched  as  layers  over  silk  chiffon, 
Feb.  21.  Steve  Degenhart  teaches  salt  glazing 
with  his  pottery  class,  March  21;  Susan  Burrows 
Dabney  presents  a  two-day  class  on  oil  painting, 
April  18-19.  Dione  Roberts  teaches  basic  glass 
fusing.  May  16.  For  more  information,  call  YAM 
at  406-259-9160  or  email  lindas5252@yahoo. 
com. 

The  Clay  Studio  of  Missoula  presents  these 
winter  classes:  Beginning  Pottery,  Wednesdays, 
Jan.  5-Feb.  23  or  Mondays,  Jan.  7-Feb.  24; 
Mold  Making,  Tuesdays,  Jan.  6-Feb.  24; 
Hand-Building,  Thursdays,  Jan.  8-Feb.  26;  and 
Open  Instructed,  Thursdays,  Jan.  8-Feb.  26. 
Fee  is  $168.  Call  406-543-0509  or  visit  www. 
theclaystudioofmissoula.org. 

Diana  Roen  Watercolor  Workshop  will  be  held 
Jan.  24  at  the  Lewistown  Art  Center.  Roen  brings 
25  years  of  painting  experience  to  share,  including 
preparation  of  paper,  color,  materials,  paint  and 
composition.  Call  406-535-8278. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


ADA  primer 
focuses 
on  small 
business 

The  Americans 
with  Disabilities 
Act:  A  Primer  for 
Small  Business 
is  a  practical, 
reader-friendly 
handbook 
published 
by  the  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission 
(EEOC). 

The  primer 
outlines  the 
employment 
provisions  of  the 
Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  as 
they  relate  to  both 
employees  and 
job  applicants. 
Targeting 
employers 
with  1 5  to  100 
employees,  as 
vyell  as  those 
expected  to 
expand  to  1 5 
employees  in 
the  near  future, 
the  primer  offers 
examples,  tips, 
“do’s  and  don’ts," 
and  resource 
lists. 

The  guide  is 
available  from  the 
EEOC’s  website 
at  www.eeoc. 
gov.  Free  copies 
are  also  available 
from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  DBTAC 
at  800-949- 
4232  (V,  TTY), 
or  by  emailing 
a  request  to 
publications® 
mtc-inc.com. 
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National  arts 
resources 

■  National 
Endowment  tor 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr  @arts. 
endow.gov. 

-  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans 
tor  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005:202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www, 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www.national  trust, 
org. 

■  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 
LSt.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 

for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  14th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Workshops  (continued) 


The  2009  Conference  on  International 
Opportunities  in  the  Arts  will  be  held  April  3-5 
in  Boston,  M  A.  Join  more  than  70  representatives 
from  around  the  world  to  learn  about  long-  and 
short-term  residency  opportunities  for  artists, 
writers  and  musicians.  Learn  about  international 
exhibitions  and  performance  opportunities,  grants 
and  other  funding  sources  to  help  you  find  the 
inspiration,  time  and  money  foryour  work.  Detailed 
information  about  the  conference  is  available  at 
transculturalexchange.org/conference_2009. 

“The  Music  and  the  Arts:  Still  Our  Only 
Future”  Conference,  to  be  held  Nov.  19-22, 
2009,  in  Natchez,  MS,  has  extended  the  deadline 
for  presenter  applications.  For  more  information, 
email  wgsmusic@bigplanet.com. 

Writers’  Retreat/Story  to  Play  Workshop  will 
be  held  Feb.  22-23  at  the  Elkhom  View  Lodge 
Bed  and  Breakfast  (www.elkviewbb.com)  in 
Clancy,  MT.  Playwright  and  theatre  artist  Rebecca 
Ryland,  founder  and  editor  of  Heartland  Plays, 
Inc.,  an  online  publishing  company  of  plays  and 
drama  products,  will  lead  participants  in  adapting 
original  stories  into  play  form  while  coaching 
writers  on  developing  strong  plot  or  character 
driven  dramatic  works.  Cost  is  $245  with  Sunday 
evening  lodging,  or  $145  without  lodging.  To 
register,  email  pIaysnow@heartlandplays.com. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2009. 

The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  &  Culture 

in  Bozeman  offers  these  workshops:  Portrait 
Drawing:  Exploring  Drawing  Media,  Wednesdays, 
Feb.  18-March  4;  Printmaking;  Beginning 
Collagraph  Workshop,  with  Bev  Glueckert, 
Feb.  1 1 ;  and  Exploring  Painting  through  Quick 
Studies,  with  Marianne  Filloux,  Mondays  Jan.  26, 
Feb.  2  and  23,  and  March  2.  For  more  information, 
call  406-587-9797. 

Figure  Drawing  Workshop  will  be  held 
Tuesdays,  Jan.  6-Feb.  10,  at  the  Danforth  Gallery 
in  Livingston.  The  classes  offer  multiple  models 
and  opportunities  for  exploring  various  artistic 
mediums.  For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  406-222-7566. 

The  Red  Lodge  Clay  Center  in  Red  Lodge  offers 
the  following  classes:  Wheelthrowing,  Mondays, 
Jan.  12-March  16;  Evening  Clay  1,  Tuesdays 


Jan.  13-March  17;  and  Evening  Clay  2,  Thursdays, 
Jan.  15-March  19.  Each  class  costs  $150.  Call 
406-446-3993. 

Pastel  Primer,  a  pastel  workshop  with  visting 
artist  Sheila  Rientan,  will  be  held  Jan.  15,  2009, 
at  Dawson  Community  College  in  Glendive.  Cost 
is  $60  and  includes  some  supplies.  The  workshop 
will  focus  on  application  techniques  of  soft  pastel 
medium,  including  color  washing,  layering,  stroke 
shaping  and  pressure  variance.  To  register,  visit 
www.dawson.edu.  For  more  ifnromaion,  call  701- 
872-3062.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  10,  2009. 


Residencies 


Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 

offers  an  intensive  nine-week  summer  residency 
program  for  emerging  visual  artists,  to  be  held 
June  13-Aug.  15,  2009.  The  program,  each  year, 
seeks  to  bring  together  a  gifted  and  diverse  group 
of  individuals  to  create  the  most  stimulating  and 
rigorous  environment  possible  for  a  concentrated 
period  of  artistic  creation,  interaction  and  growth. 
Go  to  www.skowheganart.org  for  complete 
program  information  and  to  submit  an  application. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2009. 

The  application  for  the  2010/2011  cycle  of 
Midori's  Orchestra  Residencies  Program  is 

now  available.  Designed  by  Midori  as  a  means 
of  supporting  the  American  youth  orchestra,  the 
Orchestra  Residencies  Program  is  a  collaborative 
project  that  provides  meaningful  musical 
experiences  for  the  next  generation  of  classical 
musicians.  The  program  aspires  to  help  establish 
the  youth  orchestra  as  a  presence  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  to  build  upon  relationships  with  the 
local  professional  symphony,  visiting  artists  and 
administrative  staff.  Over  a  periQd  of  five  to  seven 
days,  Midori  will  participate  in  a  wide  range  of 
activities  tailored  to  optimize  the  involvement  of 
the  youth  orchestra,  including  concerts  with  both 
the  youth  orchestra  and  its  affiliated  professional 
symphony.  Such  activities  may  include  master 
classes  and  performance  workshops,  arts  advocacy 
visits  to  local  legislators,  meals  with  Q&Asessions, 
and  a  discussion  group  with  staff  of  both  orchestras. 
One  full  day’s  agenda  or  equivalent  is  dedicated 
entirely  to  the  youth  orchestra.  Any  U.S.  youth 
orchestra  and  its  affiliated  adult  orchestra,  with 
combined  budgets  not  exceeding  $4  million,  may 
submit  an  application  for  an  Orchestra  Residency 
with  Midori.  The  orchestras  must  apply  together, 
and  signatures  of  directors  of  both  organizations 


are  required?  Two  residencies  will  be  awarded 
each  year.  For  more  information  or  an  application 
visit  www.gotomidori.com/orp.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  20,  2009. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  and 
Media  Center  is  currently  accepting  resumes  for 
part  time/freelance  film  instructors,  specifically 
for  teaching  young  people  in  the  Montana  Film 
Academy.  Individuals  will  assist  in  year  round, 
after  school  and  summer  film  workshops  for  youth 
and  educators.  If  you  love  making  films  and  enjoy 
working  with  young  people  teaching  the  art  and 
craft  of  documentary  film,  email  Janet  Rose  at 
jrl@wildlifefilms.org  or  mail  a  letter  of  interest 
and  resume  to:  IWMC  Attn:  Film  Instructors,  7 1 8 
S.  Higgins  Avenue,  Missoula,  MT  59801. 


Media  Arts 


The  HeART  of  My  City  is  a  user-generated 
video  contest  designed  to  encourage  awareness 
and  support  of  community  arts  programs.  Over 
$225,000  in  prizes  is  available.  Arts  organizations 
across  America  will  have  a  contest  page  to 
promote  their  videos,  gaining  exposure  on  both  the 
community  and  the  national  contest  pages.  Each 
participating  organization  will  receive  10  flipvideo 
cameras.  Every  organization  will  advance  a  $  1 ,000 
winner  to  the  finals,  where  they  are  eligible  to  win 
up  to  $20,000  for  themselves  and  up  to  $40,000  for 
their  organization.  To  participate,  or  learn  more, 
call  Nadia  Nascimento,  604-484-8902,  ext.  221. 


Performing  Arts 


The  Intermountain  Opera  Association  in 
Bozeman  will  hold  auditions  1-4  p.m.  Saturday, 
Jan.  24,  2009,  for  chorus  members  for  its  spring 
production,  Puccini’s  “La  Boheme”  (to  be  sung 
in  Italian)  and  its  fall  production  of  “The  Ballad 
of  Baby  Doe”  by  Douglas  Moore,  which  will  be 
sung  in  English.  Auditions  for  all  voice  parts  will 
be  held  at  MSU  Howard  Hall.  Choral  director 
Jon  Harney  will  hold  individual  auditions  by 
appointment.  Artistic  director  Linda  Curtis  will 
also  be  hearing  singers  interested  in  small  roles  in 
the  fall  opera.  Singers  need  to  bring  one  prepared 
solo  under  four  minutes  in  length.  An  accompanist 
will  be  provided.  To  reserve  an  audition  time,  call 
406-587-2889. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  311  Brantly  Hall.  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Chair  Cheryl  Bannes, 
524  Coook  St.,  Lewistown,  MT  59457;  406-535-6191; 
email:  mt4arted@gmail.com;  www.maae.org.  Provides 
professional  development  for  teachers  in  arts  education  and 
advocacy  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President  Betsy  Rogstad, 

Great  Falls  High  School,  1214  4th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls, 

MT  59401;  406-727-8271;  email;  Betsy_Rogstad@gfps. 
kl2.mt.us;  www.artedmontana.org.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-955 1 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  311 
Brahtly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  211,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 


agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Beth  Mazanec,  1006 
Saddle  Dr.,  Helena,  MT  5960 1 ;  406-442-3 1 78  (O);  email: 
bmazanec@tdisp.com.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite  A,  Helena, 
MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 
provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 


email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 
resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings.  MT  59101:406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Artist  Innovation  Awards 

See  page  one  of  this  issue. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member. 
Guideline  specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC 
website.  Current  grants  run  July  1,  2006  to 
June  30,  2010.  No  new  applications  are  being 
accepted  since  the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and  aesthetic 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1 : 1 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500.  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1 , 
2010  for  FY  2012-2013. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants'  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts, 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program  encom¬ 
passes  visits  lasting  from  one.  tq  four,  days  with  no 
more  t(ian  four  hours  of  contact  time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies.  These  l  aal  one  to 

four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 

r 


longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer, 
up  to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit 
MAC’S  website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the 
MAC  Arts  Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282- 
3092. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout 
the  year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to 
artists'  or  organizations’  opportunities  or 
emergencies.  Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000, 
and  decisions  will  be  dictated  by  the  availability 
of  funds  and  the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants 
must  be  matched  1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods 
and  services.  Awards  are  made  directly  by  the 
council  and  applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on 
a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands- 
on  and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able 
to  clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills 
of  the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people 
in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 

web&ite  at.  http  -.//art.  mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 

Education  Hotline  at  i -800-282-3092. 


Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend 
seminars,  conferences  and  workshops  to  further 
professional  development  or  to  improve  artistic 
quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or  arts 
management  skills  and  operations;  and  2)  hire 
a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists  or 
nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical  matters, 
specific  programs,  projects,  administrative  functions, 
or  facilitate  strategic  planning,  marketing  or 
development  planning.  The  amounts  of  these  grants 
will  not  exceed  $750  for  individuals  and  $1,000  for 
organizations  and  will  depend  on  available  funds.  A 
1:1  match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  is 
required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates  the 
contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists.  A 
member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters 
is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime  of 
work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a  notable 
body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and  artistic 
stature,  their  work  is  representative  of  the  historic, 
traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and  handcrafts 
distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of  note  on 
both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines  for  this 
program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination  materials, 
visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art.mt.gov/artists/ 
artists_masters.asp  or  contact  Cindy  Kittredge 
at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or  phone  her  at 
406-468-4078. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary  classroom 
teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on-one  with  a 
professional  working  artist  in  order  to  develop  the 
teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic  discipline. 
Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must  apply  at  least  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  start-date  of  your  project. 

A.  cash  match  is  not  required.  AU  grants  are  for 

$500. 

I - 1 

I  Subscribe  to  bi-weekly 
I  email  newsletters 


J_. 


Grant  Programs 


Name_ 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  , 
guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

□  Artist  Innovation  Awards 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 


□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application  |  |  Name: 


Address _ 

City _  State _  Zip _ 

Phone _  Email  _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Montana  Circle  of  American  Masters  Nomination 
Form 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Application 

□  Other _ __ 


I  Grant  guidelines  and  applications  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 

i _ _ 


j 


Email  Address: 


I  Which  email  newsletter(s)  do  you 
|  want  to  receive? 

|  □  Artists  □  Arts  Organizations 

□  Arts  Educators 

[  Mail  in  form  or  go  online:  www.art.ml.gov/ 

^  resources/resources_subscribe 


|  What’s  Happening?  ] 

|  Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  | 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

I  Event: _ I 

I  I 

|  Description _  | 


i - 

l  Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 

NEW  ADDRESS 

I  Name: _ 

I 

|  Address: _ 

I  City,  State: _ 


Event  Location: 

i 

Date(s): _  I 

I 

Time(s): _ _ _ ; _  | 

Sponsor: _ _ _ _ _ 

Address: _ I 

I 

Phone:  _  Email: _ | 

I 

Website: _ 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  i 
L  Ticket,  PO  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT 59403: 800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  email:  tribfeatures@sofast.net  j 


|  Daytime  Phone _ 

J  Email  Address:  _ 

OLD  ADDRESS 

I  Name: 

I 

|  Address: _ 

I  City,  State: _ 


|  Daytime  Phone _ 

j  Email  Address:  _ 

I  Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

|  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
l^or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 


J 
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Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
Of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  MAC  at  406- 
444-6510  or  email 
sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
stories. 


\ 


St 


Musician  Janeil  Perkins 
having  a  great  time  playing  for 
the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 
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1  Artist  Innovation  Awards;  Creative  Capital  Training 
Program;  “Butte,  America”  Film;  Humanities  Montana 
Director  Ken  Egan;  Circle  of  American  Masters 

2  Ami’s  Addendum;  Election’s  Impact  on  the  Arts; 
Humanities  Montana  (cont.) 

3  Congrats 

4  Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences; 

5  Notkin  Receives  Fellowship;  Condolences  (cont.); 

6-7  About  Books 

8  Your  Friend,  C.M.  Russell;  About  Music 

9  Circle  of  American  Masters  Honorees;  “Butte, 
America”  Film  (cont.) 

10  Creativity  Matters:  Arts  and  Aging  in  America 

11  Issues  Facing  Arts  Education;  Aerie  International; 
Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Grant 

12  Native  News  Briefs;  Passing  It  On 

13  Dana  Boussard  Designs  Church  Windows 
14-16  Arts  Calendar 

17  Arts  and  Exhibits 

18  National  Folk  Festival;  TIIP  Grants;  PPL  Montana 
Grants 

19  Leadership  Institute  in  Missoula  and  Billings 

20  Arts  Groups  and  Economic  Downturn;  Governor’s 
Arts  Awards  Nominating  Process 

21  Lowell  Jaeger  Reads  Poems  to  Trail  Crews; 
Nominations  for  Poet  Laureate;  Greg  Pape  Poem 

22  Basic  Internet  Security;  Lowell  Jaeger  (cont.) 

23  Law  and  the  Art  World:  Orphan  Works  and  Copyright 
Legislation;  NEA  Creates  New  Residencies  Category 

24-27  Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 
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Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Vice  Chairman,  Bozeman 
Corky  Clairmont,  Ronan 
Tracy  Linder,  Molt 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Ornitz,  Manhattan 
Arlene  Parisot,  Helena 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Arlee 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Jane  Waggoner  Deschner,  Billings 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov  ■  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  •  406-444-6489 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  •  406-444-6510 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant, 
Percent-For-Art  Manager 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Services  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyani b@hotmail.com  •  406-545-8983 


MAC’S  Artist  Innovation  Awards 


See  page  1 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
Call  406-444-6449 
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